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PREFACEhomE OEF'XT 

Ix the pages of this miinher of the Selections from tlu* 
jllecords of the Goveniiiient of India is contained nearly, if not 
, all that is known regarding the Andaman Islands, 
lis singular and interesting group, ])laced in the track of 
[one of the greatest commercial higliways of the world, is 
chiclly remarkable for its complete isolation from the civiliz- 
lation and progress by which it is surrounded, and for the ill- 
defined terror with which it still continues to be regarded by 
the uneducated ^larincr. 

The sum of our knowledge of the Andamans may be stated 
in a few words. 

They are a collection of islands, surrounded by most danger- 
ous coral reefs, which are gradually forming innumerable islets 
as each becomes lifted above the surface, and which are ])ccu- 
Jiarly perilous to vessels in their vicinity, in tln^ violent hurri- 
'canes that occasionally sweep across the Bay of Bengal. 

: They are covered to the water's edge with the dense and 
luxuriant vegetation of the tropics, and enclose some of tlu^ 
grandest and most picturesque harbours in the world. 

Tliey are essentially volcanic in character, hilly on the 
Eastern Coast, and a collection of flat salt marshes on their 
Western aspect, where the vegetation is less luxuriant and the 
hills gradually subside into small hummocks. 

They are extremely deficient in animal life, and the birds 
inhabiting them are comparatively few ; but the rcicfs and bays 
abound in shell and other fish. 

The most singular feature connected with them is, however, 
the paradoxical race by which they are scantily peopled. 
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it is impossiljle to iinagiiio any human beings to be lower in 
tlie scale of civilization tlian are tlie Andaman savages. Entirely 
destitute of clotliing, utterly ignorant of agriculture, living in 
the most primitive and rudest possible form of liabitations, their 
only care seems to l)e tlie supply of their daily food. 

Their inhospitality and implacable hostility to strangers, with 
their reputed cannibalism, have caused them to be regarded 
with terror and aversion by all who have approached tlicir 
shores. 

little that is known of their manners and customs proves 
them to ])c without religion or government, and that they live 
in perpetual dread of the contact of any otlier race. 

Their origin is a mystery which will probalily never be 
solved, as the traditions of so absolutely barbarous a race, if 
tliey have any, are not likely to throw light upon such a 
([uestion. 

The earliest autlientic account of them is that of the two 
Muliammedan travellers, which has been so often ij noted. It 
is subjoined, as extracted from remberton’s General Collection 
of Voyages and Travels. 

^Gkyoiul llieso two isluiids lies the sea of Ajiduinan : the ])('0])1e oo 
this const cat hunuui ih'sli (piite raw ; tlicir cum]ilc\i(m is black, their 
hair frizzled, their coinitciaincc and cyc's fright fill, tlicir fet't arc very 
large, and almost a cubit in length, and tluy go (piite naked, d'hoy 
havm no sorts of bai'ks ui* other vc.nsG.s ; if thc'y had, they would si'ize 
and (h'voui’ all the passmigi'rs they could lay hands on. Wlimi ships 
have been kept back by eoulrary winds, they are often in these sens 
obliged to drop aiiehor on this barbarous coast for tlie sake of water, 
when they have expended their stock ; and ujiou these oce:isious they 
eomnionly lose some of their men.^’* 


* “ It is most certain tliat, U))on a strict enquiry, most of the stories of man-eaters 
liave been found to be fables void of all foundation ; but it must be allowed, m reg.ud 
to our nutbor’s aeeouut, that ubat be says has uever been disproved; for the veiy 
latest accounts we liavc of the Indies, }>ive these people the same character that 
lie does.” 

The travels of two Mubammedanstbroni^b India and China. Pemberton’s General 
Colleetiou of Voyages and Travels, London, IS 1 1, Vol. 7, p. 
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ll i> a])Uiulantly evident that these travellers did net them- 
selves visit the Andamans, and that their ai'coiint is borrowed 
iVoin the tales eiirrent in nei^’libonrini^ eountries at the time. 
The natives of these islands most probably possessed eanoes 
long prior* to the pi'riod referred to. 

The following deseription of the Andamans and their inlia- 
bitants extracted irom Hamilton’s Account of tin' Kast Indies, 
contains a more specilic and apparently trustworthy description 
ot their habits, than that of the ^luhammedan Travcdlers. 

1 lie inlands ()p|)( )sit (o I 111 * (’oa^f ol ^l\'uas'^<'i*iiiij are i lu‘ Ainlaiuaiis, 
Tlu'V lie {d)()iit, eiidity h'aa'ucs oil', and an' vnnMiimled liy inany daiie'er- 
<Mis hanks and rocks; tiny are all inliahited willi cannihab, who are so 
1( arle^s, (li;it tliey ^\lll swim oil* to a hoal il* she approaeli iii'ai'lhe 
shoi'i*, and attack liei' with tlu'ir wooden wa'apons^ not w it hstaiidiiiLT the 
supeiioiity ot luiniher^ in the lioal, and the ad\anlai^c' ol’ inissiM' arms 
of ii'on, sti'cl, and lin*. 

“I knew OIK' I'ei yn'^'^eii, wlio eommandc'd a shij) iVom kort Si. 
(leorije, hoiind Iroin Malaiaa to Ih'ni^al in (om|>an\ with aiiot her sliip, 
gciiiy too iK'ar one ot the Andaman niands, was ili'ni'ii, hv the I'oiTe 
ot a stroll'^' eiii'ri'iif , on sonu' rocks, and tin,' slii|) was hist, d'la' othei' 
ship was (ll !V('n t hroiioh a channel hetw('eii two of the saiiii' idaiids, 
and WMS not ahli* to a^o-l tlie ''hipw la'cki'd men, Imf, matlier l'\‘ri 4 ’iisMiii 
nor any ol hi.-' peoph' W( iv' (‘\'er more' heard ol, which na\(' yroiind t,o 
eojiji'ct 11 !■(' that liie\ wen* all diwoun'd h\' lliovi* ^ava'o' eaiinihals. 

“ I ^aw' OIK' oh t lu' nat i \ (“> of I ho>e nl.'iids at A li ho(‘n, in anno 1 hO 1. 
Il(* ^\as tin'll ahoiit lort\ yeais ol a;^e. Tin' Andamaiiers had a, \ea,lv 
eu-lom to eoini' to llie N leohar islands, wnth a ^^real. nunila'r of smail 
pr.iws, and kill or take* prisoners as man\ of tin' poor Ni'-ohariaiis as 
they eoiild ovc'reonie. Tin; Nii'ohariaiis ay'ain joined Iheo* foria's, and 
pi\(' tin' eannihals hatih', win'ii tin'y nn't wnlh tlnan, and oin' lime 
deh'ated lln'iii, and i>’av(' no (piarter to lln' Andamaiiers. This man, 
nlxjveiiK'iit loned, w lien a hoy ofti'ii orlwehe \ ears of ao’e, in eompaiin'il 
his lather in tin' wars, and wast.ikcn pri.'oner, and, Ins >(m(h n'eom- 
niendin;:^ him t(; mercy, flnyy sayi'd his lih', and made liiin a 'da\e. 
sMter he cunlinin'd so three or four u'ai y Ik' was earned to Atclieeii lo 
lie sold tor elotn, kiiiyes, and toliaeeo, which are tin' eommedil ic-. iiio'^t; 
W'antin;^’ on the Nieohars. Tin* Atelieen('r-> heiiiy .Midiamm('daii>, this 
hoy’s palron hrt'd him up in that reli^-ion, and some years afler, liis 
ina-iter dyiii<.( gaye him his freedijjii ; In; having a n'f'ai desire to sei; 
his nalivi; country, look a praw, ami the months of Deeemher, daimaiy, 
and l‘ehrnar\', being tail* ^yeath(_'r, and tin* scaa smooth. In; yeiitiireil (o 
the sea, in orJ('r to go to his owh country, from the islands of (lomas 
and Pulley-wey, 'svhieh lie near Atcheeii. llere the southern-uio.st of tho 
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Nicubars may be se(3ii, and so one island may be seen from another 
from the southern-most of those to Chetty-Andaman, which is the 
southern-most of the Andamans, which are distant from Atcheen about 
an hundred leagues. Arriving among his relations, he was made wel- 
come, with great demonstrations of joy to see him alive, whom they 
expected to have been long dead.’^ 

Having retained his native language, he gave them an account of 
his adventures ; and, as the Andamaners have no notions of a Deity, 
he acquainted them with the knowledge he had of a God, and would 
have persuaded his countrymen to learn of him the way to adore God, 
and to obey his laws, but he could make no converts. When he had 
staid a month or two, he took leave to be gone again, which they 
permitted, on condition that he would return. He brought along with 
him four or five hundred weight of (piicksilver, and he said, that some 
of the Andaman islands abound in that commodity. lie had made 
several trips thither before I saw him, and always brought some quick- 
silver along with him. Some Muhammedaii fakirs would fain have 
accompanied him in his voyages, but ho would never suffer them, 
because, he said, he could not engage for their safety among his coun- 
trymen. When I saw him he was in company with a 8eid, whom 1 
carried a ])assenger to Surat, and from him I had this account of his 
adventures.'’^* 

This account, however, will not bear strict analysis, and is 
evidently a mixture of fiction and fact, from which it is difficult 
to extract the truth. 

The writings of Blair, and the chapter in Col. Symes’s 
Embassy to Ava, with the extracts from Colebrooke’s Journal, 
are the earliest reliable authorities to which we have access. 

The latter published a vocabulary of the language of dhe 
Andamaners, which will he found in the Appendix, and wliich, 
if correct, would seem to prove the existence of different 
dialects in the Great Andaman, for not a single word of it was 
understood by the individual brought to Calcutta in January, 
1858. 

In the Calcutta Monthly Eegister for November, 1790 , is a 
brief account of the Andamaners, evidently written by one of 
the surveying party. It is worthy of reproduction, as the work 
in which it appeared is scarce and somewhat inaccessible, and as 

* Hamilton’s Account of the East Indies. Pinkerton’s Vol. VIII. pp. 430, 431. 
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it contains tlic remarks of nn intelligent, trust woriliy ol)sorvcr. 
It fully corroborates the statements of Blair and Colebrooke. 

The Audniiiniis are on the eastern side of tlie Ibiy of Bengal, tliey 
bear about soiitli half west of Point Negrnis, about IdO miles ili.staui.. 
Tlie (ireat Andaman extends in length lu'arly, norih and south, about, 
two degrees and a quarter of latitude ; viz. iVoin II- to 1 1 - to'’ north. 
The Little Andamans are a cluster of Islands, in the latitude of about 
lO-dO° north. The longitude of the xVndauians, is about six hours and 
eight minutes east (jf London. 

‘^ddieso islands, from their situation and appearance, had long ])een 
considen'd by navigators as possessing no importance; tluy wcm'(', 
then'fore, little known or attended to, by our ('.Msti'rn ruh'rs. Pulo- 
IVnang liad lu'cn gi\en by the king of Qnida to Mr. Light, ami by 
him to the Ibmorable the Last India Company; and a settlement had 
Ix'c'ii recently establisheil there, wlnui the llon’bh* Commodoiv Corn- 
wallis, with the s(pjj^drou under his command, arrivcal in India. 

Shortly after the Commodore’s arrival, the harl)our of this new 
settlement, ami that of the Creat Andaman weiv minntc'ly and accur- 
atc'ly surv('vc(l, by order of the Sujuhuiu^ ( Jovc'nnm'nt, and tlui ])ro])(‘r 
othci'j’s orch'red on that duty; but tin* ])articidars of their ollicial 
reports, or the consiMjuent intentions of (loverimuad, have not yc't, 
been made ])ublic. 

Port Cornwallis is situated on tlu' eastern si<l(‘ of tlu' (nvat Anda- 
man, [ind is discovmv'd to b(‘ a nobl(', (‘apacious harbour, with most 
e\ccll(‘nt anchoi’agi', and ca])a])le of containing thi’C'o hiindred sail of 
shi]\s, of th(‘ larg('st, size, or gr(‘atest bnr<hm. 

“ Tlie face of the country is covenal with lofty tre('s, and thick umh'r- 
wood ; the former alVording most e\c(‘llent timber, eitlua* for domestie 
us(‘s, or ship-building. Th(‘ soil, how'evi'r, is (‘xoi'lh'iit ; and if we 
may judge from the cxperinKuit mad(‘ by the genlh'iiu'n of tlunh'et, 
wdio cU'ared a sjiot^ of ground, and upon sow ing vai’ions scmhIs, found 
them.thnv'e beyond their expectation, it is capable of bia’nging all 
V('getal)les to as great perfection, as any other part of India can boast. 

‘^Prom the t<‘m])eratin’e of the climate, w(^ are led to imagiiu', that 
upon a further trial, we shall rather be induced to contirm, than to 
alter this opinion. During the south-west monsoijii, a cool stc'ady 
breeze, constantly jmedoniinates, and .at the other part of the year, 
w^heii the north-east monsoon sets in, the wind is sometimes int(‘iis(‘ly 
sharp during the night, but decr(‘as(‘s into a gcmtle S(‘a-breeze during 
the d.ay. As a convincing proof, lunvever, of the salubrious air, and 
healthy atmo.«phere, w ith which heaven has ble.ssed this hitherto forlorn 
part of the globe, we need but instance, that out of two hundred men 
l)elonging to a ship upon this voy.age, towards the close of last year, 
there wais not a single invalid ; but on the contrary, scweral who had 
left Bengiil with troublesome complaints, w'cre completely restored to 
health, very shortly after tlu.-ir arrival. 

'J’hc manner in which these islands WTre peopled, is a matter ol’ 
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mere coiijectui’e. We are told, that when the Portuguese had a settle- 
ment near Peguc, two of their ships with cargoes of slaves on board, 
amounting in number of men and women, to 300, were cast away 
there; and as the inhabitants are of the Coffree caste, it must be 
allowed, that probability favours this opinion or conjecture. They are a 
strong, robust set of Colfrees, and in their appearance, and mode of 
living, resemble much what Cooke describes to us, of the inhabitants 
of the south-west part of New Zealand. Both men and women go 
entirely naked ; the former armed with bows and arrows, which they ‘ 
employ in shooting fish for their subsistence. In this instance wo per- 
ceive a want of instinct, which, neither fails the rude inhabitants of 
New Holland, the simplicity of those of the Sandwich Islands, nor the 
gloomy uncultivated mind of the Nootka-Sound men; who all cm])ley 
some kind of a hook and lino, for the purpose of catching fish. The 
women at low-water, wade the mud Hats, and search the reefs for 
cockles, and other shell-fish ; nnd as the tide rises, they retire to their 
huts, to roast this casual provender. When a supply of fish fails them, 
they roam into the woods in (juest of wild hogS and rats, (the only 
animals that were perceived in that country) and which they are some- 
times fortunate enough to procui’o, as the bones about their huts testify. 
These are, however, by no means jilcnty, and it is to bo supposed, from 
the few that were seen by our people, that they are a deniier resort, 
when the calls of hunger are very pressing. 

So far, wo have been able to give a brief account of the origin, 
and manner of living of tliese people ; who are probably destined by 
the hand of Providence to come under onr protection, and to parti- 
cipate in the blessings of civilization. The sliyncss they have hitherto 
shewn, and the want of confidence they have betrayed, may easily bo 
accounted for ; nor is it to bo doubted, but that when once they expe- 
rience the advantages of commerce, and the benefit of our friendship, 
our intercourse will bo permanent ; and that they may be taught to 
enjoy the fruits, of a well directed industry, and a civilized Govern- 
ment.^^* 

The inhabitants are dwarf Kegrillocs, strong and robust, 
when their supply of food is abundant, as it was during the 
time of our visit ; intensely black ; and possessing most of the 
pliysical characters of tlie true Negro, with the exception of the 
projection of the heel. 

The individual captured at Interview Island was singularly 
quiet and docile, imitated readily the acts and gestures of those 
by whom be was surrounded, and never from first to last exhi- 
bited the smallest indication of ferocity. 

* Calcutta Monthly llegister, or, Tiulia Repository, November, 1/90, pp. 15—17. 
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The appearance of his countenance as given in the frontis- 
piece was caused by the very strong light in wliicli he was 
placed to photograph him. llis restlessness was so great that 
it was necessary to take an instantaneous picture. 

Subjoined are the measurements of his body, taken according 
to the English standard, on board the steamer Pluio. 

Phd'n of tilt' Ohscn'itf loiij ... . Ytuir. M<nif/i. Ihttj. 

Steamer Pluto, 1858. Ja%. 

Name. Ohjeet of the Measuremt nf. ft. in, 

Jolm Andaman, , . 1. Total lieight, 1 OJ 

Se,c. Atje. 2. Widtli of the arms liorizontally ex- 

Male. 25 years. tended, 1 1 

Nafh't' Ctnuilrij. 8. Vertex to the be<^inning of the hairs 

Andaman Islands. on the forehead, 0 ‘I j 

1. Vertex to Iho orbit, 0 7i 

5. Vertex under the nose, 0 !).( 

d. Vertex to the mouth, d ]0|; 

7. Vertex under the chin (tlu' ]i(‘ad), .1 J 

8. Circumference round the frontal si- 

nuses, 1 H|; 

1). Vertex to tlie clavieuln, • I 2,1 

10. iJiameter of the IkmuI by the temples, 0 0^ 

1 1 . Antero-])osterior diameter of the head, 0 7^ 

12. I nt(‘rior distance of the eye.s, 0 1.^ 

18. Pxltu'ior distance of the ey('s, 0 

1 1. Leji^th of the mouth, 0 2}; 

15. Length of the ear, 0 2^ 

Id. Length of tlic hand, 0 tij 

17. lA'ngth of the foot, 0 0 

IS. Jireadth of the hand, 0 8 

10. breadth of the foot, 0 OJ 

20. Prom the ground to tin; middle of the 

patalla, 1 dj 

21. J)iam<;ter by the acroinion apophysis, 1 1 jj 

22. Length of the arm from the acromion 

proces.s, 1 O’ 

28. Prom the ground to the trochanter,... 2 dj 

2 t. Circumference round the calf, 0 10^ 

25. Circumference round the knee, 1 0^ 

2d. 15istanco of the malar bones, 0 5J 

27. Breadth of the nose, 0 1 J * 

Two of the unfortunate savages killed in our encounter at 
South Keef Island, whose bodies were brought on board the 
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Steamci’, exhibited the same characteristics as their captured 
comrade. They were more robust, but of about the same 
height, and in all respects corresponded with the Negrilloes of 
Etlinologists. 

The photographs taken in Calcutta were sent to Baron Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, by whom the individual was declared to 
belong to the type above mentioned. 

Of the vocabftary of the Andaman language published by 
Colebrooke, and reproduced in this brochure, not a single 
syllabic was intelligible to the savage brought to Calcutta. 

Of tlie Malayan, Burmese, Chinese, and other Eastern 
tongues lie seemed to be equally ignorant, nor did he compre- 
hend a word of the several African dialects spoken by the See- 
dies in the service of the Peninsular and Oriental Company with 
whom he was confronted. The most simple terms were em- 
ployed, such as the expressions signifying fire, water, food, 
eyes, nose, mouth, head and hand, hunger and thirst : but in 
vain. He liimself applied distinctive terms to all, from which 
he never varied. They did not correspond with any known 
written or spoken language, which could be brought to bear 
upon him. 

He unfortunately sickened so rapidly and unexpectedly, as 
to afford no time to prepare a vocabulary of those terms which 
he was in the habit of using daily, to designate objects present- 
ed to him, and to make known his wants. 

His imitative powers were great, he rapidly learnt to dress 
and wash, and always behaved with propriety and decorum. 

He exhibited great tenderness towards, and affection for 
young infants, whom he caressed with as much gentleness as the 
most civilized being could have shewn. 

When his own phptograph was shewn to him, he laughed 
heartily at it, and called it Jack, the name by which he was 
himself known. He never turned a picture' upside down, and 
always looked behind it to see the remainder of the figure. 
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His mode of siilutaiion was to take the hand of the person 
wliom he addressed, and to blow upon it, humming a sound 
like ooh, prolonged for some seconds, and uttered in a cooing 
tone. 

With the use of tobacco he was evidently unacquainted, and 
the first quid given to him by a sailor he swallowed, without 
apparent nausea or distress of any kind. I would not permit 
the experiment to be repeated. ♦ 

He mounted stairs with a good deal of dread, and an evident 
feeling of insecurity and wonder. 

He had the short, quick, chuckling, joyous laugh of the 
Negro races, and, when not sick, was always good humoured. 

He went to sleep at sunset, and arose at sunrise, with the 
utmost regularity, and, until he lost his health, never slept 
during the day. 

In mending and making nets, in fastening on the iron 
barbs of arrows, and in the use of his native adze he was 
clever and handy. He learnt to holy-stone and wash docks, 
and always seemed anxious to do something. 

As there is undoubtedly occasional communication with the 
Andamans by Malays and Burmese, it was surprizing that he 
did not understand a word of Malayan or Burmese, or appear 
as if he had ever seen such people befor#. 

Of the existence of cannibalism we found not the remotest 
trace in any form, or in any of the many localities explored. 

Since the re-occupation of Port Blair, several^f the convicts 
have been killed by the Andamaners, but in no single instance 
do the bodies or any part of them appear to have been devoured. 

The late Mr. Piddington mentioned to me that, some thirty 
years since, he was anchored off Landfall Islands, and seeing a 
large fire on a sandy beach, with a number of savages around, 
he landed with an armed party, after dusk. The savages fled 
on his approach, and he found a human body on the tire, too 
much charred for identification, and apparently undergoing 
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cremation. £t could not have been intended for food, as it 
was nearly reduced to a cinder, and quite unfitted for a can- 
nibal banquet. 

If they ever resort to human flesh, which I very much doubt, 
it can only be under the pressure of extreme hunger. 

The only commercial purpose for which the islands would 
seem to have been frequented, heretofore, was for the heche de 
mer, or Holothuria, abundant on every reef, and for the edible 
nests, which we found in some of the caves visited. 

In most of the canoes captured, we found a considerable 
quantity of dammer, in some cases made into torches. 

With the exception of their bows and arrows, canoes, nets, 
paddles, a twisted cord which they wear round the waist, nails 
beaten into thin knife blades, and an adze, we found no manu- 
factured article of any sort. 

Their arrows were barbed with iron with much ingenuity, 
^nd were truly formidable weapons 3 carrying straight, and with 
considerable force to a distance of forty yards. Beyond this, 
they were innocuous, and in no single instance did we find 
them to be poisoned. 

In the excavation of their canoes they now use an adze, 
and do not scoop them out with fire, as appears formerly to 
liave been the case. • 

In their villages, wliich usually enclose an open central 
space, was invariably one hut, built and roofed in with much 
more care and attention than the remainder. It was generally 
richer in pigs* and turtle sculls, was square in form, and was 
most probably the abode of the head man of the party. In all 
the instances in which we came in contact with them, there was 
evidently a local chief whom the rest obeyed, and from whom 
they obtained their orders to fight or run away. At Craggy 
Island, the commander brandished a formidable looking spear, 
and was followed by a henchman, who carried his bows and 


arrows. 
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They iU'O ovidonily a bold, liardy, erafiy race, extivniely ac- 
tive, jjossessing many of tlie qualities of the AlVicau type, and 
susceptible, under the influence of civilization, of becoming an 
intelligent and an industrious population. 

It was iny intention to have embodied in tliis preface a con- 
densed account of such shipwrecks on the Andamans as have 
ocairred of late years, and of which I believed that authentic 
particulars were procurable. 

In this I have been entirely disappointed. No information 
of any kind is procurable even of the singular wreck of the l>ri- 
ton and Kunnymede, with portions of II. M.’s 5()th and SOth 
Regiments on l)oard. It occurred a few years since, and many 
of the survivors are probably now alive. It was doubtless olli- 
cially reported to the Government at the time, yet not a trace 
of such record can be found. A diligent scrutiny of the newS" 
papers of tlie time might possibly have exhumed some parti- 
culars ; but for this I have not tlic necessary leisure. 'J'ho j)laco 
of the wreck on one of the islands of tlic Arcliipelago is indi- 
cated on the Chart prepared by Lieut. J. A. Ileatlieote, who 
accompanied the expedition. 

On the same Chart is contained the track pursued by the 
Committee in their examination of the Coast. 

Since the rc-occupation of Port'Rlair as a convict settlement, 
Ross Island, Chatham Island, and a portion of Viper Island 
have been cleared and occupied. Great sickness, as might have 
been expected, has occurred among the convu^ts and all who 
lived on the newly cleared grounds. The diseases arc appar- 
ently identical in character, intensity and mortality, with those 
which followed the early occupation of Arracan. In the Terai 
of Bengal and Behar, newly cleared lands are not deemed 
habitable for a couple of years after they have been prepared 
for cultivation. The inhabitants of such places invariably sleep 
on muchauns raised high above the ground. 

It is somewhat singular that in the year 1S58, the sickness 
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tOiid jnortality amon^ the J^ongal and Hehar convicts at Akyab, 
have ])oen nearly as great, and of identically the same t^pe as 
at Port Blair. Fevers, diarrhoeas, and low forms of ulcer, 
degenerating into gangrenous sores, committed as great havoc in 
the old settlement, as they have done in the new. 

In some of the sickly years in Arracan, the mortality among 
sepoys, well paid, well fed, and suffering from none of tlie 
depressing agencies whicli render rebels and mutineers an easy 
prey to malaria amounted to seventy-five per cent. 

Natives of India bear transplantation badly in all circum- 
stances, and, as prisoners, have lost heart and hope, and suc- 
cumb without a struggle. 

In our expedition, tlie means taken to prevent sickness were 
to dissolve a grain of quinine in every man's oofiee before ho 
started in the morning ; to see that each individual had a fit 
covering for the head ; and to prevent any one sleeping on the 
shore between sunset and sunrise. 

The land at Port Blair has been found singularly fertile. 
Water is tolerably abundant, and I have little doubt that, in a 
few years, the settlement will be as healthy as Singapore and 
Penang, and more healthy than Arracan, or our own Simder- 
bunds. 

The savages do not seem to have fraternized with the Sepoys, 
nor have they hitherto become more amicable than we found 
them. 

The few runaways whom they have spared and treated with 
kindness, give a singular account of their manners and habits, 
but their descriptions do not appear to me to be sufticiently 
trustworthy to be accepted without corroboration. In one in- 
stance, they burnt the clothes of the deserter, and shaved his 
head with a piece of bottle glass. AVhile the men were absent 
fishing, he was carefully guarded by the women, to prevent bis 
escape. On his return, he represented his captors to be a good 
humoured race, who had treated him kindly. 
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To guard against surprize, the exploring parties were alway# 
])rote(ited by an advanced and flank guard, and the charge of 
the rear guard to keep open our communication and to prevent 
our being cut off, was invariably entrusted to a careful oflicer. 
The movements of the savages were so stealthy and cautious, 
and the jungle so dense, that the earliest intimation of their 
presence was usually an arrow fired at an incautious or expos- 
ed member of the party. By never relaxing our precautions, 
we brought the whole of our party back in safety, and accoiu- 
j)lished our perilous task with as little damage to our implaca- 
ble opponents, as it was possible to inflict, to punish their ag- 
gfessions upon us. 

Of the courage and good conduct of our Naval Guard, and 
of the European Crew of tlio iHnfo, it is iinjmssible to speak in 
too higli terms. They had not been thoroughly trained to act 
together, and were, therefore, occasionally wanting in discipline. 
.But, we experienced no dilliculty in preventing unnecessary 
bloodshed, and in stopping living the moment aggression had 
ceased. 

Our expedition was not inarr<‘d l)y a singl(‘ act of wanton 
cruelty. 

Tiie notes of Drs. Blayiair and Von Jd(‘]ug on Barren Island 
are extremely interesting as throwing liglit upon the actual 
state of one of the most singular volcanoes in existence. 

This will be found to difler considerably from the pre-exist- 
ing published accounts, as contained in tin* writings of the 
highest authorities on the subject. 

The photograph of the cone was taken by Monsieur Mallitte 
who accompanied the expedition as photographer. 

The drawings and plans of the island are by Dr. Playfair. 

Fkeij. J. Mocat, 

Inspector General of Jaih, 
late r resident i Andaman Cianinitti'r 

Fort H'llliam, Ma^ l it, 1859. 
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ANDASrAN ISLANDS. 


lOIE DEPIRTIEII. 

JUDICIAIi. 

No. 3 or 1853. 

(\^tli January.) 

To 

Tut: HONORABLE the COURT of DIRECTORS 

OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

Hon^ble Sms, 

With advertence to the Gth paragraph of your Honorable 
Court’s Despatch No. 24* of 1857, dated the 8th April, and to onr letter 
No. 2 of 1858, dated the 7th January, we have the honor to state for 
your Honorable Court’s information, that on the 20th November last 
we appointed a Committee, composed of Dr. F. J. Mouat, the Inspector 
of Jails in the Lower Provinces, Assistant Surgeon G. R. Playfair, M. D 
and Lieutenant J. A. Heathcote of the Indian Navy, to examine the 
Andaman Group of Islands, with a view to the selection of a site for 
the establishment of a Penal Settlement for the rece[)tion, in the first 
instance, of Mutineers, Deserters, and Rebels, sentenced to imprison- 
ment in banishment, and eventually for the reception of all Convicts 
under sentence of transportation whom for any reason it may not lj(? 
thought expedient to send to the Straits Settlements or to the Tcna.s- 
serim Provinces. 

2. We enclose a copy of the instructions which we gave the Com- 
mittee. 

B 
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3. Tlic Comniitkc loft Ciilcutta on the ;!3rcl Xo\crabcr last, in ilic 
i:fun’l)le Company’s Steam Vessel l^cmirainis for ^fonlmcln, whence 
they proceeded in the Phito^ to the AndamaTis, arriving there on the 
1 1th December following. They have now returned to Calcutta, and avc 
have the honor to forward for your Ilon’ble Court’s information, a copy 
of the able, useful, and interesting report which they have submitted to 
us. 

4. In accordance with the recommendation of the Committee, we 
have s(deeted the ‘‘Old Harbour,” henceforward to be distinguished by 
the name of “Port lllair,” as the locality of the proposed Penal Settle- 
ment; and we have directed Captain If. Man, the Executive Engineer 
and Superintendent of Convicts at Monlmcin, to proceed at once to the 
spot with all the means necessary for clearing a site, and otherwise pre- 
])ai'i ng for the reception of the Convicts. 

Tj. Captain ]\Ian has been instructed, as a preliminary step, to 
re-take formal possession of the Andaman (xrouj), with the view of 
avoiding any doubt or dinieulty that may arise from the circumstance of 
their having been deserted in 179(). 

G. A copy of our proceedings on the report of the Andaman 
Committee is also enclosed for your Ilon’blc Court’s information. 

We have the honor to be, 

llos’iii-R Sms, 

Your most faithful humble Servants, 
(Signed) CANNINC. 

J. DOR IN. 

„ J. LOW. 

„ B. RPACOCK. 


Tout William, 

The W'ih Jumtm'n, 1858. 
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No. 213G. 


Fuom 

C. B FA DON, Es(iuiHK, 

iSecretanj to the Govenuncnt of India. 

To 

F. J. MOUAT, K^QUiiui, M. 1)., 

Ct R. TLAYFALR, INouiRh', M. 1)., 

Lieltt. J. a. llFAl'IlCOrF, 1. N , 

Dated the 'lOtk Noreniher, IS.*)?. 

Gi':ntli',men, 

Homi: DiiiT. I urn directed to infonii \oii tloit the 
Honorable the Governor General in Council has been pleaNcd to appoint 
vou to be a Coininittcc to examine the shores of the Andaman (Jroiip 
of Islands, and select the best site which may be found there for the 
establishment of a penal settlement. 

2. The first requisites of such a settlement are a sei“nr(‘ and ac- 
cessible harl)our, abundance of wood and water, a healthy situation for 
a jail and convict lines, and considerable ext(*nt ot country in the vici- 
nity lit for clearance and cultivation. It is dcsiral)le also that the Jail 
should, if possible, be located on an islet, separated iVom the main island 
by a channel aUbrdin^ safe anehora_t,m for vessels of li^’Iit drau^^ht, and 
too wide for any convict to attempt to cross by swimmiuf^. By this 
means it would be more easy to maintain an entire separation between 
convicts kept in close confinement and those to ^^hom some de^rrec of 
liberty is allowed. 

3. Dr. Mouat wiW be President of the Committee, and in general 
charge of the expedition. His attention will be more jiartieularly given 
to matters connected with the cmiiiiry, with which his duties as Inspec- 
tor of Jails in Bengal have made him familiar. The medical and scien- 
tilic duties of the expedition will devolve upon Dr. Playfair. And those 
connected with the survey of the coast and the harbours will be attended 
to by Lieutenant Hcathcote. Lieutenant Heathcote will understand 
that a minute or detailed survey is not required: it will be sullieieiit to 
ascertain the general features of the channels or anchorages. But flu; 
Governor General in Council docs not doubt that the Members of the 
Committee will communicate freely with each other, and be able to 
submit the result of their investigations in a combined report. 
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I. Tlic ComniittcG are to proceed to Moulinciii on the llon’hlu 
(Company’s Steam IVigate Semiramis, wliich will leave Calcutta on 
JMonday next, the 23rd instant. At Moulmein the Hon’hle Company’s 
Steam Vessel Pluto will be placed at the disposal of tlie Committee, and 
in her they will proceed to the Andamans, taking such course as, under 
all circumstances, may appear most advisable. Having completed their 
enquiries, the Committee can cither return to Calcutta direct in the 
Pluto, or find their way back in any other way that may seem prefer- 
able. 

5. The Committee .should not separate till their report is com- 
plete, and this Ilis Lordship in Council trusts will not be later than 
the middle of January. The value of the report will be greatly 
enhanced if it be accompanied by Photographic views of the various 
sites reported on. 

(i. The Committee should be accompanied to the Andamans by a 
small guard of Europeans, which can be furnished from among the men 
of the Indian Navy by the Senior Naval Oflicer. 

7. All the information in the possession of the Government 
relating to the Andaman Islands will be placed at the disposal of the 
Committee. 

I liave, &e., 

(Signed) C. BEADON, 

Senj. to (he Govt, of India. 


Erom 

Tiik ANDAMAN COMMITTEE, 

T\) 

C. 15EADON, Esqi iue, 

Pert/, to the Govt, of hidia, 

Home Department. 

Dated Port Andaman, the \st January, 1858. 

Sir, 

We have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
No. 2436, dated the 20th November, 1857, intimating that the Right 
llon’ble the Governor General in Council had been pleased to appoint us 
to be aCommittee to examine the shores of the Andaman group of Islands, 
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and to select tlie best site that may be found for tlic establishment of a 
Penal Settlement. 

The reqni>itcs for such a settlement were pointed out, and ^vc 
were directed to proceed on the Honorable Company’s Steam Fri;;ate 
to .Alonlmein, where the Steamer /Vr//o was to he placed at 
our disposal for the purpose of conveying ns to the scene of our labours. 

3. We accordingly embarked on the Semiranus on Monday the 
23rd of November, and reached Moulmein on the afternoon of 'Ihu'sday 
the 1st of December, 1857. The riuto was at that time absent, but re- 
turned on Friday the 4th, and was prepared for sea with all possible 


European Guards. 


Convict l’iuuc(‘rs. 


dispatch. 

4. To protect our party when engaged in exploring, Captain 
Campbell, Indian Navy, commanding the SVm/- 
ramis, jilaeed at the disjiosal of the Committee, an 

Oflicer and twenty Kuropean Seamen from his Crew. 

To enable us to penetrate the dense jungh; Avhich was said, and 
which we found, to cover tin* Andamans, the 
Odiciating Commissioner of Moulnu'in, Major A. 
Fytchc, sanetioned the temporary transfer of twelve short teian Bur- 
mese Convicts accustomed to forests, with a guard of three; Convict 
Peons. Without the aid of these men we could have made no progress 
in the examination of the coast. AFajor Fytchc also made over to us 
the boring instrument in store at Moulmein, and Captain Man, the 
Superintendent of the Convict Establishment, taught the prisoners the 
u^c of that important instrument prior to our departure. 

5. Thus armed and cepiippcd, we left Moulmein on the morning of 
Dopailuic from Mold- Tuesday the 8th of De(;ember, and anchored in 

Port Corn\>allis at 8^ a. m. of Friday the IJth of 


the same month. 

G. Our object in first visiting the old settlement was to ascertain 

by ycrsonal examination the causes of its extreme 
Tort Connvallis. ^ • .... 

unhealthiness, to guide us in our investigation into 

the other localities likely to possess sites suitable for a Penal Settle- 
ment. 


7. We do not deem it necessary to furnish a detailed description 
of this magniticent harbour, and the Islands enclosed Avithin it. The 
survey of laeutcnant JMair was found to be generally accurate, and. 
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M’itli the exception hereinafter noted, the place seems to have undergone 
no material ehange since the abandonment of the settlement in 179G, for 
reasons which arc contained in the records of the Government of India. 

8. We landed on the North-East corner of Chatham Island, where 
all tliat could be found of the old settlement was lying on the beach, in 
the form of detached fragments of a substantial brick building. 

9. The rear wall only was standing, and contained a door and two 
windows. The remainder of so much of the house as had not been 
destroyed by the encroachment of the sea, which in this spot must have 
advanced some 40 or 50 feet, was strewed with large pieces of masonry 
and brickwork, on the l:>each. The brickwork, cemented with shell lime 
was of excellent quality, which was shown by the retention of the form 
of the arches that had fallen. The masonry had been detached in 
masses by the vegetation growing in fissures which had probably been 
caused by the action of the sea. The detached bricks, which were 
scattered over a space of some 200 yards, had been rounded by the same 
agency. 

10. A small mound, about 100 feet in height, was immediately 
behind, and to the South West of the building. Rounded fragments of 
masonry which had probably formed the basement of a pillar were found 
at the foot of the hill, on the crest of nhieh were layers of small bricks 
imbedded in the roots of the trees. No inscriptions, wells, or other in- 
dications of the existence of a settlement could be found, owing to the 
perfect impenetrability of the juiigle. A few cocoaimt trees, palms, and 
acacias, and a number of larger trees not identified, covered the Island. 
Two small water courses were seen, one on its Nothern, the other on 
its Western aspect. 

11. Quits South-Western side is an extensive mud bay, dry in 
spring tides, with broad belts of mangrove, and low flat country on the 
opposite shore in the same direction. 

12. The only sea breeze that could reach the Island is the North- 
East wind, and that could have blown over but a small portion of its 
Nothern aspect. 

13. It thus appears to have been ill-selected as a site for a settle- 
ment, two-thirds of its own shore being fringed with a dense belt of 
Mangrove, and the prevailing winds during the greater part of the year, 
at its most unhealthy season, blowing over the swamp surrounding the 
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Island. Conditions more certainly calcnljitcd to secure the largest 
measure of unhealthiness, it >YOuld be ditlicult to find. 

14*. Photographic views were taken of the r^hiains of the settle- 
ment, and of some native fishing huts in its immediate vicinity. 

15. Of the savages themselves nothing was seen, although huts 
and other indications of their proximity and recent presence, ucrc 
found on the main land, in a Bay on the North side of the Port. 

IG. The results of our intercourse with the Natives will be men- 
tioned in a separate section. 

17. On leaving Port Cornwallis we steered to Craggy Island, a 

few miles to the Southward, for the purpose of 

Craggy Island. .... • i i 

ascertaining if it were practicable to mount the 

Saddle Hill, the highest point of the Islands, in order to obtain some 

idea of the interior of the Great Andaman. 

18. Upon a near examination of the spot, we considered it to be 
impracticable in the time, and Avith the means at our disposal — so the 
project was abandoned. At this point we first came- in contact with the 
inhabitants, as will be mentioned hereinafter. 

19. We then proceeded to Sound Island, as 
Sound Island. locality on the Past Coast, affording pro- 

mise of an eligible site. 

20. We steamed through StewasPs Sound, and right round the 
island which is of an irregular (piadrilatcral form, forming one side of a 
large land-locked bay, accessible at all seasons to vessels of every class. 
The island appeared to (insist of ridges of high land running through 
it in all directions, and prolonged in spurs to the points, of the hays 
indenting its margin. It was fringed with belts of mangrove, and 
surrounded by coral reefs, with occasional fine sandy beaches. 

21. Towards the South-Western extremity is a horse shoe shaped 
harbour, nearly three quarters of a mile in depth and rather more than 
half a mile across, the shores of which wc spent two days in exploring. 
On the Nortliern and Eastern aspects it is skirted by coral banks and 
rocks, but in the rest of its extent, it has good anchorage ground for 
large ships. 

22. The ridge surrounding it rises to a licight of about 120 feet, 
and we found the jungle and underwood much less tangled and dense 
than on Chatham Island. 
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23. The riflges also contained small plateaux of level ground, with 
good drainage, and sufficient in extent to form a very large settlement, 
with an abundance & clay and coral for building purposes, and a rich 
soil for cultivation. 

24. But, it ,,w'as deficient in w atcr, appearing to possess only 
the moisture resulting from surface drainage, without a running rill of 
even the smallest dimensions in any direction that was examined for a 
mile and-a-half. Attempts to dig and bore, the latter to a depth of 
eleven feet, failed to procure w^ater. 

25. There was also a deficiency of forest trees fit for building 
purposes. 

26. For these reasons, it docs not seem to us to be a desirable 
place for a settlement of any kind. There was no point from which a 
photographic view, calculated to show its characters, could be obtained. 

27. In addition to local deficiencies and probable sources of 
disease from the belt of mangrove encircling it in all directions, in at- 
tempting to ascertain the existence of a navigable Strait between the 
Northern and middle Andaman, we discovered an extensive tract of the 
worst description of Sunderlmnd, ending in putrid shallows, apparently 
running towards the interior of the island, and sufficient to poison any 
place lying wdthin the influence of the winds blowing over it. 

28. The ascertainment o^ the existence of a passage, which had 
been left undetermined by Lieutenant Blair, was a question of some 
interest — as in the event of its furnishing a safe and ready access to 
Interview Island from the Eastern Coast, it mifht have led to the occu- 
pation of that great island, had it contained the other conditions essen- 
tial to the formation of a settlement. The extent of the pestilential 
Sunderbuud w^as not ascertained; but that no navigable passage existed 
and that any settlement in its vicinity would be xindesirable, were fairly 
established. 

29. Having finished this work, we again steered to the South- 

ward, towards the Andaman Archipelago, a large 

Andaman Avchipalago. 

30. The main land was bold, with high undulating hills, and more 
free from mangrove than any portion of the islands yet seen by us. 

31. We passed round two sides of Long Island to the bay lying 
between it and the shore of the Great Andaman, but as no indications 
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of ruiiniii" streams Avcre seen, as the island itself was low, and as the 
opposite shore was skirted with a thick l)elt of mangrove, we diil not 
consider it worth while to waste any time in landing to exi)lore a place 
so obviously unsuitable, 

3‘2. The remaining islands of the Archipelago wc did not look at. 
Most of them were low, the absence of safe ports was j)atent, and the 
na\igation too dangerous and too intricate to permit of their luang occu- 
pied as a penal settlement, according to the instructions laid down for 
our guidance. Even had some of the larger islaiuLs pro\ed eligible in 
themselves, they would not have allowed of snllicient suh.sci|ucnt exten- 
sion to permit of their occupation on an extended scale, with reference 
to the amount of culturable land near the settlement. 

33. Being within a few miles of Barren Kland at this point, and 

considering that it was desiral)le to neutrali/a* any 
Uiiru'u Island. . , . . , , , ‘ 

possible bad effects from the V('ry unuholesonie 

places wc had recently examined, wc resolved to visit and explore tlnit 

interesting Volcano. 

3t. AVc accordingly steered for it on the evening of the 17lh, 
and reaclied it at 1 on the morning of the 18tli. Wc spent a fenv hours 
in examining it and some of onr party ascended the cone, ami saw tin; 
crater, which is still smouldering. It has apparently ehaiigc'd m sonn; 
of its physical features since it WJis last (hiscrihed, hut as these are 
foreign to the object of onr mission, they arc recorded in a separate le- 
port by Dr. Playfair. 

35. The only fact of sutlieient political importaiu'C to [)laec on r(!. 
cord regarding it, is, that it contains little Sulphur, and that little too 
inaccessible to be worked with advantage. 

33. We returned to tlie Andamans on the same evening, so that 
the expedition cost only an expenditure of a few hours of time. 

37. On the morning of the 19th of Deceinher wc anehoic'd 

abreast of Chatham Island in Old ilurhonr, the 
Old Harbour. • . . i • 

site of Blair’s first settlement, and as it.s original 

occupation had proved continuously healthy, we devoted four days to a 

very minute and careful exploration of the islands in and at the nioiiLli 

of the harbour, and of the adjacent main land. 

3-S. The minute and excellent survey of Lieutenant Blair made 
in 1 789, wc found to be a most useful and trn^tworlhy guide to the 
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chief pliysical features of the place, wliich can have undergone no ma- 
terial change in the long interval which has elapsed. 

39. Nearly every trace of the original settlement on Chatham 
Island has been entirely effaced. A few bricks and tiles, and a rough stone 
jetty were the only relics of its former occupation. The Island is small 
— about 600 yards in length by 150 in breadth, with undulating ground, 
and a good soil covered with vegetation, in which are a few large forest 
trees. There was no indication of fresh water anywhere, but, on boring 
near the foot of a mound at the North end of the islet, it was found in a 
clay bed at the depth of twelve feet, and it instantly rose to within five 
feet of the surface of the artesian well. 

40. The small strait intervening between the islet and the south 
ern shore of tlie harbour is shallow, with a rocky bottom, being a con- 
tinuation of Blair^s reef. The water evidently came, therefore, from 
that side, where it was subsequently discovered in abundance. 

41. The North shore is high, rising abruptly nearly 300 feet, 
with ledges of cultivable land on its southern aspect. The ridges arc 
formed of sandstone, which was found to contain several water-courses, 
two of which are mentioned by Blair, and to abound in bamboo, cane, 
rattan, and a sufficiency of large forest trees for building purposes. 
Good clay for bricks is abundant, and the supply of sandstone for build- 
ing inexhaustible, for piers, jetties, the metalling of roads, and any other 
purpose that may be needed. The coral reefs in the more exposed bays 
would furnish an unlimited stock of fine lime. Further, limestone of 
the finest quality is procurable on a promontory about a day^s sail from 
Old Harbour, and a few miles to the North of Long Island. The 
luxuriance of the vegetation, and its great variety may be assumed to be 
good proof of the fertility of the soil, especially when brought under 
regular cultivation. 

42. The rocks bordering it abound in oysters and other shell-fish, 
and the harbour itself, being quite open to the East with a tidal flux 
and reflux, will doubtless prove a rich fishery. 

43. The belt of mangrove bordering this side of the port is not 
very extended, and could scarcely prove a source of disease to any settle- 
ment on the southern and western slopes of the hills. They could, 
moreover, be cleared away without much difficulty. 

44. The land at the western end of the bay is also elevated, sup- 
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plied with fresh water, and seems to bo very much of the same character 
as that of the northern side. 

45. Mangrove Bay we did not examine, as, although it probably 
leads to a Sunderbund, its position in the North-West corner of the 
harbour is such as to remove it from the course of the prevailing mon- 
soons, and thus to prevent its becoming a source of unhealtlnness to the 
settlement. 

4G. If bunded so as to shut out the sea, the extreme rise of which 
is only seven feet, it can doubtless be reclaimed hereafter, and form 
good rice land, as at Kyouk IMiyoo in the Island of Kamrce on the coast 
of Aracan, which has been rendered both healthy and productive, by an 
embankment of the nature referred to. 

47. The land on the southern aspect of the harbour is lower, even 
more plentifully supplied with water, and from the character of its dense 
and multiform vegetation seems to possess a richer and more promising 
soil. Among the plants identified were a few eocoanut trees, a tliatch- 
ing palm, some varieties of acacia, tree ferns, the bamboo, the rattan, 
the cane, and others not necessary to record, 

48. In many places, particularly where directly exposed to the 
sea, there is little or no mangrove skirting it. 

49. Ross Island at the entrance of the harbour is f of a mile long 
by i mile at its broadest part, is low on the western side, gradually ris- 
ing to an elevation of aliout GO feet on its eastern shore, the rock being 
sandstone. It acts as a breakwater against the North-East Monsoon, 
and appears from the hospital having been placed there formerly, to 
have been used as a sanitarium, for which purpose it seems to us to be 
well adapted. It is bounded by smooth rocks on its sea face, and contains 
large forest trees, with vigorous and not very rank under vegetation. 

50. We found no fresh water on it, and no vestige of its former oc- 
cupation ; but, from the character of the adjacent land and the shallowness 
of the Bay sepiirating it from the main land to the southward, we have 
no doubt that boring would have found it. It is more than probable 
that when the early hospital existed on it, the supply of water was 
obtained from a well, but on this and many other poiuts of interest and 
importance, the precis furnished to the Committee affords up informa- 
tion whatever. The original report of Lieutenant Blair most probably 
contains it, 

c 2 
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51. The Couirnittec arc not iiwarc of iiny physical indications by 
which the healthiness of an uncleared locality can be absolutely predi- 
cated ; but, 80 far as ordinary experience can be accepted as a safe guide, 
Old Harbour seems to allbrd fair promise of proving as healthy as any 
locality similarly situated in a tropical region. 

r>2. 1 ts iiK'ans of drainage arc ample and most efficient ; the removal 

of all cdctc matter heyemd the reach of causing mischief will be easy; 
and any possil)le existent tracts of marsh land, do not lie in the direction 
(d‘ tlie pr(;vailing winds. 

5.'^. VVe are, therefore, of opinion that, as a small portion of it, 
Ciuitham Island, proved continuously healthy during the time it was 
occupied sixty years since; with ordinary care in the construction of 
buildings, and strict attention to conservancy arrangements, a more 
exteinhul and permanent settlement will prove equally salubrious. 

54. Making due allowance for its higher latitude, from its simi- 
larity to certain parts of the East Coast of Ceylon, and from its local 
peculiarities, we arc of opinion that cconomio plants, such as the cocoa- 
nut, the bread fruit tree, the plaintain, the sugar cane, and the date 
j)alm, would certainly flourish here. Of useful plants, the bamboo, 
rattan, thatching palms, and most of the timber trees that bear ex- 
posure to sea air, would also grow well with a little care in cultivation. 

55. It is not improbable that many tropical fruit trees of gioat 
value, such as the Mangostcin, the Lecchee, the Lo(piat, and others 
could also be naturali/.etl without much difficulty. 

56. Grasses would also grow^ for pasturage, but they would pro- 
bably be somewhat rank and coarse. 

57. .From Old ll.arbour wc steered again to the Southward to 

KulIamUmU'uuiuo Kulland Islaiid. Tlio coiibt was undulatin-, 

l^laudf'. hilly, without mangrove, and ended in a bold 

blulYat the entrance to MacphcrsoiFs Strait. The southern face of the 
Great Andaman was fringed with mangrove ; but it was not deep, and 
could not in any way affect the health of a settlement at Old Harbour. 

58. We devoted two days to sailing round Rutland Island, and 
the examination of a part of its eastern shore, as well as of one of the 
Cinque Islands in its vicinity. The former is a fine extensive tract of 
land, hilly at its northern end, well wooded, and flatter in the rest of its 
pxtent. It is apparently well supplied with W'ater, must be healthy 
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from its position, and the character of its vegetation renders it prohablo 
that it possesses a fertile soil. 

59. The Inirbour in jMueplierson’s Strait is areessiblc from tlie 
eastward at all seasons of the year, and posschscs safe aneborage for 
vessels of any burthen. Access from the western side would be ditlienlt 
and dangerous in the South-We^l Monsoon; and the whole of that 
side of the island exhibited proof of the violence of the weather to which 
it is subjected, during a great ])art of the y('ar. 

(30. The north shore of llutland Island is unfortunately surrounded 
by a dense belt of mangrove, rendering it dillicult to lind a suitable 
landing place. 

01. It is, therefore, in all respects inferior to Old Harbour for a 
settlement; yet it may become very \aluable hereafter, should the 
Andamans be colonized. 

02. The second of the Ciinpic Islands would form an excellent 
isolated station for very refractory convicts, who needed entire 
separation. It is three miles in length by one in breadth at the 
broadest part, is unusually well supplied with water, and is separated 
sulliciently from all other land, to render escaj'.o from it next to impos- 
sible. It is fertile in some parts, and would most likely prove very 
healthy, but scarcely contains a sutlicieney of land fit for cultivation to 
maintain a settlement. During the Noith-Dast Monsoon it is easily acces- 
sible, but approach to it would be somewhat dillicult in th(5 South-West 
^Monsoon. A landing could always, howe\er, be cUccted at its north 
east corner with a little care. 

(33. Its distance from Old Harbour being only 2 f miles, it could 
without much trouble be readily superintended, visited, and supplied 
from that place, if necessary, at all seasons of the lear. 

(H. We did not examine the Labyrinth Islands, as they were 

eiidcntly unsuitable for convict settlements, beintc 
Labyrinth Islands. ^ b 

closely surrounded by reefs, dillicult of access, too 
close to each other, and probably not abundantly supplied with water. 
They are flat, and covered with dense, lofty, and luxuriant vegetation. 
They may prove valuable hereafter, as from their position they must be 
healthy. 

65. On proceeding northward along the western coast, which near 
Discovery of a now southward of the Great Andaman is very free 
from mangrove on its sea face, wc found a fine 
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spacious harbour not vihited or dcscnl)ccl by Blair, to the soutb-wcst ot 
Old Harbour. Idie land at its eastern end is witbiu two miles of the 
western extremity of Old Harbour. It is surrounded by a narrow belt 
of mangrove which is so placed as not to be able to affect injuriously the 
health of any settlement in Old Harbour. A short road, little more than 
two miles in extent, would here connect the eastern and western shores, 
a point of some importance in their future occupation, as by opening u[) 
and clearing the intermediate land, a healthy sea breeze could be obtain- 
ed dining both monsoons. 

(iO. The new harbour is unfortunately accessible only from the 
South through the passage hetween the Labyrinth Islands, a navigation 
far too difheult and dangerous to be used by vessels in distress during 
the South-West Monsoon. On attempting to run parallel to the coast 
in steering Northward, tlni coral reefs, which arc here very extensive, 
were found to be too near the surface to admit of the passage of a \cssel 
of even such light draft as the PlutOj the water shoaling suddenly from 
8 to 1 1 fathoms. An attempt to stand to sea in the direction of the 
North C-entinel failed from the same cause, so we had to return through 
the liabyrinth to the southward. 

()/. Wc next proceeded to B()rt (Campbell, a very tine harbour, 

, but at all times difficult of entrance or exit, on 

I’ori L'aiiiplii'll. 

account of the direction and extreme narrowness 
of the deep water channel at its mouth. It is therefore unsuited for a 
settlement, so wc did not examine it minutely. 

08. Alter this the Committee proceeded through the strait separat- 
ing Middle from South Andaman, to ascertain, if 

IMiddlo Sirait. 

possible, the physical features of the interior of the 

island. 

()!). The strait was, in the greater part of its extent, bounded by very 
deep patches of stunted mangrove, the growth of that plant being evi- 
dently checked by the (piantity of fresh water that falls into the strait 
during the rains. At present they must render all land lying in a north* 
easterly direction extremely unhealthy. If reclaimed, hereafter, they 
might form rich rice lands. 

70. On leaving the Middle Strait, we again 

Interview Island. i i -kt i ^ o 

proceeded Northward to Interview Island, the last 
place examined by the Committee. 

71. This fine Island lying parallel to, and at a small distance from 
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the main land, forms a large and secure harbour open for ingress and 
egress at both North and South extremities, hut >\ell sheltered 1‘iom tluj 
violence of the South-West Monsoon. It is surrounded by a Indt of 
mangrove every n hcrc, except at its southern end, n here the land is 
higher and more healthy looUing. It is covered nith dense vegetation, 
and seemed to be well natered. In all its other eharaetei’s, it, bears a 
strong resemblanec to the remaining islands on the western shore bc'ing 
little elevated, and bearing evident mar ks of the ex'posnie to the violence 
of the elements to which they are subjected in the South-West ^lon- 
80011 . 


73. It is more thickly peopled than most [lai ts of the (’oast, but 
appears to share the general deficiency of animal life I’cinarkinl in the 
whole gi’oup. 

73. It may prove a valuable settlement hci’caftcr, and iVorn its iVce 
exposure to the sea in the greater part of its (Extent, would most likely b(? 
healthy; but it is, in all esscntialN, so manlfc^tly inferior to Old Harbour, 
that a very minute examination of it was (hHurn'd rrnrn'ci'ssiiry . 

74. Landfall Island and the (Jocos wcr’c not explored. The fornn'r 

T,»ii<lfnllM,m, 1.111,1 11,0 ^''ly Iiolli of'lluim an, too 

dir'cclly in the track of corrrmer'ce, and ai'c (ii'frcient 
in harbours, they ai’c e\identiy not surled for e()n\ ret settlements ; rro 
tiiirc was, tliercfoi’e, wasted nr (‘xplotiiig tlnnrr. 

75. 'fire land on the northern pai‘1 of tin; w (‘stem shore is every 

o! """''l I""'’!' lllOOOnVN|loll,loi- poi'tiolis 

Wc'Btcni L'oasit. eastern coast. 

70. An attem|)t to approach the openiirg rn the westerrr end of the 
strait supposed to exist betw(;(‘ri the Northern and .Mrddle Arrdarttans, 
failed, the steanrer grounding on a cor’al batrk at a distarreo of two tttiles 
from the entrance. As the str’ait, iir these eircinnstairees, is irttcrly 
useless for the purposes of navigation, no firrther time was sperrt irr cx- 
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ploring it. 

77. Ill e()ncln‘'ion the Committee are of opinion that Old flarlronr 
is the only place that posscs>es tin; greater nnmb('r 
of the requisites fur a IVnal Settlement, and they 

accordingly recommend its occu[),ition for that [uirpose, in preferrmeo to 
any other of the localities visited and cxariiined. 

78. They cannot refrain from taking advantage of this opportunity 
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Tribute to Lieutenant record ilicir admiration of tlic great judgment 
of Lieutenant Blair, in originally selecting that 
spot, and of his accuracy as a llydrographcr. 

79. They also heg to suggest that, as considerable practical incon- 
venience may result hereafter from the identity of names in tlic two 
former settlements, that the name of the Old Harbour may be changed 
to Port Bhur, in lionor of that distinguished 0(Uccr. 

80. So little is known of the inhabitants of the Andamans, and 
ICtl.noIoCToftho A.xla- t'lat little is so mixed up witli faljle and fiction, as 

to have induced the Committee to pay more tlian 
ordinarv attention to all measures (!al(!nlatcd to open an amicable inter- 
course with them, and to throw light upon their habits aiul customs. 
Prom first to last they rejc’cted every attempt at conciliation, and either 
avahhal, or forcibly opposed all attempts to hold eommiinioii with them. 

81. Traces of them were found on Chatham Island and the sliorcs 
of Port Cornwallis generally, but no native was seen there. 

8ii. The first contact with them occurred at Craggy Island. On 
rounding tliat place to anchor under its shelter, a large party of them 
were surprised fishing on a reef running out from the main land, with a 
few .separated from them on a sandy spit of the island. The latter we 
conjecture to have been women, and they had a small canoe lying on 
the beach. As soon as the steamer had anchored, the Committee landed 
in two well-armed boats. 'I'lio people who bad been seen on the islet 
had disappeared in the dense jungle which covered it. In the canoe, 
w'hich with its contents was left exactly as it was found, ])eads and look- 
ing glasses were placed, and the party immediately re -embarked, to show^ 
the natives that their intentions were friendly, and free from even the 
semblance of hostility. 

* 83. During and j)rcvious to the time oeenpied by this proceeding, 
the men on the reef, ten or twelve in iiuml)er, exhibited every sign of 
the most implacable hostility. 'I’hey gesticulated violently, vociferated, 
waved bows and arrows, and one of them brandished a spear with a 
metallic head, which gleamed biightly in the rays of the setting sun. 
Another of them waded to his waist in the sea, howled defiance, and 
shot a couple of arrows iu the direction of the steamer. 

81. They were all naked, and intensely black. They appeared 
strong, well built, sturdy men of middle size, and did not exhibit the 
smallest fear of us. 
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85. AVc appro:u'hc(l to them as close as the surf on the reef jier- 
mitted, wavin'^ haiidkcrehiefs, and jshoutiiijr the wowl Pailoo, ^^hieh is 
frivcii in a ^oelll)lllary piihli>hed in tiie Asiatic Ih'srarehcs hy Colehrooke 
as si<;nifyini? Friend in the knij^uai^e of the nati\es of tlu' Aiidainaiis. 

80. All was in \ain, and as the (’ommittee \>ere most desirijiis to 
avoid collision with them in the-r anj;ry mood, which miL;hr havi* Ix'en 
caused hy a belief that thi'ir woimm were in danger, thi^ boats wme with- 
drawn, and pulled to the Southward, to siek a sale lan(lin^-[)kiee pre- 
])aratory to scarehin;!^ for sii^ns of fresh waten*. Fneofthe sa\a^es ran 
alon^ the beach for more than a mih^, and then (lisap[)cared in tin* 
jungle. 

87. On rounding a point some two miles from the reef, a shehing, 
shingle beach was found, on which a landing w'as edi’.cted. Tbei’c was 
a large but close to it, which was scrupulously re^pia-ti'd, and jircsi-nis 
WTi’C placed in it. Sentrit's were |>o>tc(l m.'ar tin* boats to pi-cvimt sur- 
prise, and the party [U'oci'cdcd Xorthwai’d along the shor(‘, to look for a 
watering-place. The adNancial guard had scarcely walked a hnndr('d 
yards, w hen arrows were fired at them from an open paUdi of jungle. 
The attack was immediately n'pelled by a volhw of musketry, wliieli did 
no damage, but friglitmicd aw ay the s:i\ ages, who were not again siam 
that evening. As it was glutting diisk, it was not deiMiH'd prudent to 
run any further risk of collision. The party was thcrelon* re-mnharked 
without further adventure. 

88. On the following morning, the eaiioc w'as found to have Ixam 
removed, and for sonu; time no natives were .seen. As tin* steamer was 
leaving they rcajipi'ared, and retieated their iiantominn; of hostility and 
deliance. 

89. Thus ended the first attempt to become aecjiiamted with the 
dreaded Antliro[)ophngi. 

90. The Committee are particular in relating the incidents con- 
nected with their first c.ssay, as the sann; spirit of conciliation marked 
all their effort.s, and in every instance in which collision occurred, the 
aggressors were the savages. 

91. Oil four occasions they attacked the approaching party, and 
were repelled without bloodshed. On tvvo others they disappeared, 
leaving their huts with fn’cs still kindleil, ami their canoes at tin; mercy 
of the Committee. Hows, arrow •>, nets, and such ul their utcndls (jr 

t) 
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weapons as were calculated to throw light upon their customs, were 
taken, their canoes and dwellings were respected, and presents were 
invariably left in them. 

92. The last attempt to approach them was the least happy in its 
results, and occurred where an untoward end was least to be expected. 

93. It happened at South Kccf Island, near the southern extre- 
mity of Interview Island. All published accounts of the Andamans 
agree in representing the inhabitants of Interview Island as more soci- 
able, less savage, and more disposed to friendly relations with strangers, 
than those of any other portion of the Andaman group. They have 
been described as aiding in discharging the cargoes of wrecked vessels, 
and performing other acts of amity, which led the Committee to believe 
that tliey differed essentially from all otliers of the aborigines with 
whom they had vainly striven to establish friendly relations,. and that 
their advances would at length be met in the spirit in which they were 
offered. 

91. After steaming round Interview^ Island to ascertain its gene- 
ral physical characters, the Pluto passed to the Southward of South 
lleef Island, and had turned again to the North, when a group of natives, 
about 30 in number, were observed assembled together on the beach, 
gazing quietly at tlie steajncr as she passed. There were seven canoes 
lying on the beach, and the party were evidently waiting for low tide to 
fish upon the reef. 

9.5. The Committee left the Steamer in the first cutter. The 
second cutter followed as a support in case of need, under the charge of 
Mr. Cotgravc, Midshipman of the Stmiramis. 

96. On approaching the island, the natives had taken to their 
canoes ; the boats followed, and soon gained upon them. All arms were 
carefully concealed, and all gestures calculated to alarm the natives were 
avoided. MTien within a hundred yards of them they exhibited bows 
and arrows, and began the usual gestures of hostility, exactly as witnessed 
on the East coast. 

97. Three of their canoes were isolated from the rest. Tiie men 
in the first cutter ceased rowing, and the boat drifted quietly towards 
them. Handkerchiefs were waved, presents were held up and shown, 
the shibolcth, Parloo, was shouted, and no act of hostility was committed 
by any one in the cutter. 
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98. The leading canoe was seen to be gradually edging away and 
wlieii within about fifteen yards of us, the men hi all the canoes 
fiiinultaneously started iip, and discharged a flight of arrows at the first 
cutter, with considerable force and precision. Lieutenant Healheote, a 
seaman, and Dr. Mouat^s jemadar were struck with arrows in the first 
cutter, and one man was wounded in the same manner in the second 
cutter, which had come up by this time. As the savages were well 
supplied with arrows, and were about to repeat their aggression, the 
Committee opened fire upon them. Three of them were shot dead, and 
the rest abandon their canoes to swim to the shore, which the greater 
number of them were seen to reach in safety. The moment the natives 
were unable to continue the action, the cutter’s crew were ordered to 
cease firing, and no pursuit was attempted, as the savages were considered 
to have been sufficiently punished for their aggression. 

99. One of the natives, when in the water, seized a strap thrown 
to him from the second cutter, and was taken on board. The Com- 
mittee deliberated anxiously as to the disposal of this man, whether to 
release, or to carry him to (hilcutta. They ultimately decided on the 
latter course as the one required by the interests of humanity, although 
attended with hardship to the individual, until he can be instructed 
sufficiently to know the reasons which led to his removal from his 
country and his kindred. 

100. In the future occupation of the Andamans it is of the 
utmost importance to the wretched outcasts occupying its shores, that 
the means of communicating with them should exist. They are at 
present either so savage or so ignorant as to regard all new-comers as 
enemies, to resist all attempts at intercourse as aggressions, and to put 
themselves out of the pale of humanity by the violence and mistrust of 
their proceedings. The contact with civilization in such circumstances 
can only end in their destruction, whereas if they can be persuaded that no 
barm is intended to them, it is not visionary to hope tliat the means of 
reclaiming and restoring them to a place in the human family which they 
do not now occupy, may be fouiuh 

101. It may also be the means of saving the lives of those who may 
hereafter be cast away on their dreaded and inhospitalile sliores, should 
the savages b6 taught, that to treat them kindly will be rewarded, while 
murder and violence will meet with the most certain, swift, and stern 
punishment, 

1 ) 2 
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102. To ascertain their manners and cu'^toms, and to establish tludr 
identity witli any exintin^ portion of the Ne^ro race, to ^vllidl tliey 
clearly hclonj^, would solve the mystery ofa^cs, and lead to a knowled^^e 
of the prob(d)lc manner in wliich Asiatic Islands came to be occupied by 
an African people. 

103. To gain some knowlcd^^e of recent shipwrecks and wliat has 
become of the unfortunate cast-aways is also of the deepest interest, and 
may lead to the rescue of any unfortunate individuals who may be in 
captivity among them, shoidd such exist. This is by no means impro- 
bable, as wo have every reason to doubt that the savages are cannibals, 
and found evidence that shipwrecks are not uncommon on the.se i.slands. 

101. All these objects can only be accomplished through the 
instrumentality of a native of the islands, old enough to be aecpniinted 
with their manners, customs, language, and traditions, if any exist, and 
not too old to l/C beyond the reach of instruction. To himself, the 
shock ol the severance ot his tics and associations once past, the end can 
only be one ot advantage, in rescuing him Iroin a precarious existoice in 
the lowest scale ot humanity, and in rendering him the instrument of 
much probable future good to his own race. 

105. For these rea'^ons, the (4)nnnitree venture earnestly to hope 
that their proceedings will meet with the approval of the Right Honor- 
able the Ciovcniur (Icncral of India in ('ouncil, and that steps will be 
taken to train and educate the individual referred to, so as to gain a 
knowledge of his language, and to send him back to the Andamans to be 
the means of communication between tlie settlement and the inhahi- 
tants. 

10(). The identity in the construction of tdieir huts and im])lemcnts 
of all kinds, in the making and inanagcmcnt of their eanoc'^, and in their 
habits so tar as they could be learnt trom the little the Coininittce were 
able to see of them, leads the Committee to belimc that the same tribe 
occupy the whole of the group examined. 

107. They arc evidently dwarf Negroes, with all the physical 
characters of Africans. They appear not to exceed live feet in height, to 
be strong and tolerably wxll built, and all those we saw w ere in good 
condition. 

108. They frequent reefs and rocks where shell fish exist in 
abundance and are easily eanglit. When they have exhausted one 
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place, they ini^^rate to another. At Port Campl)cll, no fuiind one \ 
recently abandoned, and another in course of const mintion, the ludins 
covering the huts being green and fresh. The latter nas within a nnle 
of tlie former. 

109. In no place did wc discover tlie smallest attempt to cidti\ate 
the soil, or to penetrate to the interior. The few path^ we found were 
short in extent and led to water courses : bejond them the piiintval 
forest was untouched and untrodden by man. 

110. Their huts arc rude and open on all sides. In ‘general thev 
consist of four posts^ the two anterior being much higher than the two 
posterior ones, which arc close to the ground. The former \arii'd from 
three or four to about ten feet in height. 'I'he thatch generally consisled 
of a few palm loaves lightly bound togetber and ()\erlap[)ing each other. 

111. Ill eiery village there were one or two huts of larger diimm- 
sions, some twelve or fourteen feet sijuare, with well-thatehed roofs 
plaited on a rattan frame. 

112. One ([uadrangular hut was seen, supported on corner posts, 
witli the eaves of the thateh within a foot aud-a-half of the ground. 
i\lost of the others were ipiitc ojicn in front and at the sules^ the rear 
being [irotected liy the tliateU reaeliing nearly to the ground. 

lid. Ill many of tlie huts bunches of the skulls of lish, pigs, and 
tortoises w'ere hung up. The skulls were vaiioiisly marki'd of red eolor. 
Near all the huts were found an ahuudaiiee of (,‘mptv slu'lh. 

111. The canoes arc scooped out of the trunks of trees ami vary 
considerably in size. The process must be (‘xtreimdy tedious, as it is 
performed by a dwarf adze with a w'oodmi bead, in winch a small, sliar[), 
semicircular blade of iron beaten out, is placed. This is sliarpmicd on a 
stone, wliieli was invariably found with it. The canoes are propelled by 
bamboo poles ami paddles, the latter consisting of a hamllc about three 
feet and a-lialf long, with a small blade, ( ithcr pointed or circular at the 
end. j\Iany of them were ornamented hy cross lines of red paint. 

115. The canoes which put to sea arc armed w ith an oiil rigger, 
very similar to that used by the Cingah'se. 

IH). Ill the canoes were found small haml-iicts, hows, and arrows, 
nets containing empty shells, old nails, bits of stone, ami similar rubbish. 

117. One large strong net, W'itli immense meshes, ami singular 
floats, was taken. It appears to be used for cafehing turlle, as it must 
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be too large for any fish under the size of a shark, and not strong 
enough to capture the latter. The floats are pieces of wood, four feet in 
length, with a sheaf of shavings at the end. The net had stones attach- 
ed to it as weights. 

118. Tlicir weapons consist of bows and arrows, of two kinds. 
One form of bow is fiat and gracefully formed, the other much stronger 
and rougher. 

119. Photographs of all these will be submitted as soon as they 
can be taken. 

120. The arrows are of several kinds, and generally about four feet 
in length. Some of them are of simple, hard pointed wood let into 
a straight reed. Others arc pointed with iron a id barbed. Some of 
the barbed heads are attached to the reed by a strong cord waxed and 
tied to both the head and shaft of the arrow. 

121. In some of the huts were found what appear to be shields of 
hard red wood, of considerable size, but of which the probable use is not 
well determined. 

122. They inaimfacture a tougli cord from a strong fibrous bark, 
and scoop out blocks of wood for vessels to contain fresh ^Yatcr. The 
usual drinking cup is an empty nautilus shell. 

123. They have small wicker baskets, which are fastened to the 
waist when they are fishing, by a coil of strong coarse round cord, of wliich 
tliree or four folds were seen round their bodies. To the end is attached 
a piece of iron beaten into the form of a knife blade, probably to open 
shells. 

124. The only vegcfable food found in tlieir canoes or habitations 
was the fruit of the mangrove, a large leguminous bean, and some wild 
spinach. The former is sliced in shreds, and placed to soak in fresh 
water in a small, closely woven net. We did not ascertain whether they 
were eaten cooked or raw. 

125. The inhabitants seen by us were all entirely naked. The top 
of the head and the anterior part of the chest were covered by a red clay, 
which was found hardened in large shells. Their bodies are scarred in 
lines by a cutting instrument, being a savage form of tattooing. 

126. All hair is removed from their scalps and bodies, with the 
exception of the upper lip of the men, where a scanty amount of stunted 
woolly hair was seen. 
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127. No indication of cannibalism was found in connection with 
their dwellings, not a human bone or relic of any description being 
found, either of their own dead, or of the bodies of the people wrecked 
on their coast. 

128. The two largest villages seen were on the southern shore of 
Old Harbour, the one containing twenty-two, the other fourteen liiits. 
In general three or four huts were all that were found together. 

129. We had no means of estimating even approximately the 
probable population of the Great Andaman, and from the migratory 
habits of the people, it will be difficult to form any accurate conclusion 
on the subject. They were in larger numbers on the western^ than on 
the eastern coast, so far as we could see. 

130. The Island called the Great Andaman 

General physical cha- . , -.w i *1 i i i 

racters of the Great An- 18 abou*: 12o miles long, With a breadth varying 

from five to sixteen miles. 

131. Its length runs North and South iii the 93® of East Longi- 
tude and between the 1 1th and 1 Itli parallels of North Latitude. 

132. Strictly the Great Andaiiiaii is formed by three islands 
distinguished as North, ^liddle, and South. 

133. The two latter are separated by a strait averaging a quarter 
of a mile in breadth and extending for 12 miles North-West and South- 
East. It has a considerable depth of water all through, hut the eastern 
entrance, owing to the presence of a bar, has only a depth of one-and 
a-half fathoms. The two former are separated by a labyrinth of narrow 
canals meandering through the swamps, but there is no distinct passage 
or strait, of which the existence iS indicated as probable in Lieutenant 
Blair^s chart. 

134. Looking at the Great Andaman as one island, a section of it 
from East to West would exhibit something of this form. 



towards its western shore. 
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135. The water slicd is therefore chiefly towards the West, and 
conscMiucntly it is on that sidcof the island that marshy localitiesMvill 
nK).st probably abound. 

130. A section of tlm island from North to South shows the exist- 
('ucc of several elevated ridt^es which all have one characteristic in com- 
mon, their bi'^licst point is towards the North and they gradually decrease 
in height to the South until they terminate cither in low marsh land as 
at Andaman Strait, or in undulating land of moderate elevation as to the 
south of Old Port Ooruwallis. 

137. Rutland Ish. ud, which in fact might be looked on as a eon- 
tinuatioii of the Great Andaman, has also its high mountain which 
gradually sinks towards the South into a succession of low undulating 
hills. 

138. To the North of Port Cornwallis the island is formed of a 
series of low hills, having the usual outline common to trap formations. 

139. Immediately to the South from that port, the land rises until, 
about 7 miles to the South, it reaches its highest elevation in the Saddle 
Mountain, the height of wiiich is 2,100 feet. It then gradually decreas- 
es for the next 1 t miles when the hills terminate and thcie is some extent 
of land similar in character to the Sunderbunds, low swamps covered 
with mangroves, and intersected by narrow canal-like passages tilled or 
half empty as the tide rises and falls. 

1 10. A few miles to the South, the land again reaches a consider^ 
able elevation and retains it for eighteen miles, when it resumes a lower 
character, but we arc uuable to say to what extent, as the portion of the 
coast opposite the Archipelago was not examined. 

141. At the ea.>tern entrance of Middle Strait, hills arc again 
prominent, become more so a few miles to the South, pass Old Harbour, 
and terminate at MacphersoiPs Straits. 

14^2. Of the Geology of the island we have not had sulHcieut 
opportunities to warrant any detailed description. 

143. Specimens of rocks have been collected from every locality 
on which we landed, but it uill require some time, and the assistance of 
a practical Geologist to arrange and classify them. 

1 14. In an economical view, the discovery of extensive beds of 
siheious sandstone and limestone, is important, as affording a supply of 
materials necessary for a settlement. 
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1 15. The hills throu"h(Mit the Island are covered from their sum- 
mit to their base with luxuriant vegetation, and will supply any amomit 
of material for buildin*' and other purposes. They include Bamboos, 
Palms, and llattans, as well as timber trees. 

140. On the East Coast as far South as Long Island, there is a 
great dehciency of water ; we noticed few running streams. 

147. It is probably in eonscquence of this, that tlicre arc so few 
birds in that part of the island. 

148. At Old Port Cornwallis wlmre ^atcr abounds, there were 
numerous birds, but our occupations did not permit of any collection 
worthy of note being made. 

149. The only IMammal whose existence we ascertained was the 
Pig, their skulls being found suspended in the huts of the savages. 

150. Throughout the expedition we found the ‘‘General chart of 

the Andamans'^ by Lieutenant Archibald Blair, (a 
Tlydrogrnpliirnl Fca- manuscript Copy of whicli was obtained from the 
daman. Surveyor Generars Onicc prior to leaving Calcut- 

ta) of the greatest use. It has always proved a 
safe and certain guide to all those parts of the islands which had been 
examined by him in detail, and it was only in those spots where his 
survey has been less minute that we have found it to be at all defective, 
and all these localities have been found to be of such a nature as to be of 
no practical utility, either in themselves, or from lieing beset with dan- 
gers which render them so. Tims, wc found the strait which connects 
Port Andaman witli Stewardbs Sound, to he impassable even for a boat at 
low water, and the western coast in the j)arallel of Old Port Cornwallis 
is so deeply fringed with coral as to render the tine harbour which was 
there discovered, and lias been before alluded to, all but useless. 

151. But those places which have been attentively surveyed, as 
evinced by the fullness of tlic detail represented on the chart, such as Old 
and New Port Cornwallis, Rutland Island, Port Camphell, &c., wc found 
to be in exactly the same condition as delineated by Blair nearly 70 years 
ago. This was particularly observable in the Middle Strait, where islets of 
only 50 yards in length appear in precisely the same state, both as to size 
elevation, and position, as that represented by the first surveyor. The 
very vegetation upon them w^ould give the idea of its being the growth of 
only the last Monsoon, and the only signs of age are the dead stems and 
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brandies of trees standing amongst the low inangrose, stunted by w niit 
of the free access of the w aters of the Ocean. 

152. The permanency of tlio features of this jiassagc is no doulit 
attributable in the first place to the hard sandstone formation, whii‘h is 
prevalent in the neighbourhood, and which forms the foundation of these 
islets, as well as of the points which govern the windings of the strait ; 
further, the tides arc weak and (‘arry no silt with them, and the drainage 
is merely that of the adjacent hills, which would amount in the aggre- 
gate to 50 square miles, and this, being distributed along the whole length 
of the Strait, is far too small to adect it. 

153. The wliole of the shori's of the .Andaman arc skirted by eon- 
tinuoiivS coral reefs. Coral abounds in e\erv bay and is strewn in broki'U 
pieces on every beach. These; ree(> are I'ar more ('\t('nsive, and torm 
dangers to a far greater distance from the land on the West side than on 
the fhist, depths of 100 fathoms bmng found in many places on the east- 
ern shore within three miles of tin' coast and generally at a distance ol 
five miles, whereas on t'lie western shore the reefs extend and form dan- 
gerous patches at a distance of twamty and twenty-live miles Iroin the 
land, a fact the probability of which is snlliciently indicated by the geo- 
logical features of the Islands, the general dip of the stratified rocks Ixmig 
to the eastward and at a high angle, sometimes as much as 7'i\ 

lo t. We were unable to make any observation on the growth of 
the coral, both on account of the chart hcing on too small a scab; j‘or such 
a purpose, and our own time not permitting. 

155. Navigation amongst coral must, at all times, be ha/.ardous, and 
flic most minute survey may fail to d(;tect some ot the isolated rock^ 
formed by the insect, of the approach to which no warning is to be 
found. The banks which exist so far to the westward must always piove 
an impediment to the prosperity of a colony established at Interview 
Island, or on any part of the Avcstcrn coast. 

150. The hydrographical features of tin; several plac(;s visited have 
so direct a bearing on the point w'e are called upon to decide, that it has 
been thought better to include them in the general description ol those 


localities, where they will be found. 

157. We are hap[)y to ha\(‘ it in our [lower to report that, notuith- 
standing the constant exposure ot our party in 
Abspi.co of Sickness. penetrating priiniival jungle never 


E 


2 
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l)oforc traversed, not u single case of sickness occurred from beginning to 
end. 

AVe have, &:c., 

(Signed) Frkd. J. MOUAT, m. n. President. 

Surgeon^ Bengal Army, 
Geo. II. PLAYFAlll, m. d. 

Surgeon^ Bengal Army. 

„ J. S. IIEATIICOTE, 

Lt., I. N. 


From 

^I'o 


Sir, 


F. J. ]\10TJAT, FsQuiitE, 

Prc-sfdcnt of the Andaman Committee ^ 

(/. BEADON, IvsQuiiiE, 

Cvcy. to the Govt, of India. 

Home Devautment. 

Dated Fort inUiam, the 15///, January y 1858. 


J iJEniJET ?nnch to have to report for the information and orders of 
the Right Ilon’hle the Governor General, tliat the native of the Anda- 
man Islands broiiglit up to Caleutta lias been so seriously ill since his 
arrival, us to render it absolutely necessary to send him away to save his 
life. 


2. lie was iirst attacked with Cholerine, which w^as treated sue. 
cesstully : and then wdlh Bronchitis, which threatened to merge in the 
low form of Typhoid intlammalion of the Lungs, that destroys 8onthals 
and all other wild tribes so I'apidly and certainly in the Jails of the Lower 
Provinces, 


3. In these circumstances Staff Surgeon Pilleau of Her IMajcsty^s 
Service, Dr. Ceorge Playfair, and I, concurred in considering it abso- 
lutely necessary to send him to sea as soon as possible. 

I have accordingly, in anticipation of sanction, embarked him on 
the Hon’blc Company’s Steamer PlntOy and placed him under the 
charge of tlic Officer Commanding that vessel. 

4. Should he recover completely on the passage to Moulmein, 
which I hope will be the case, I venture to suggest that he be made over 
to the Commissioner of the Tenasserim Provinces to be educated, and 
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disposed of, in the manner recommended in the Andaman C’ommit tee’s 
report. 

5. The climate of jMoulmcin is mncli milder and more ('(jiiahle 
than that of Calcutta; and at Amherst he can ohlain the sea air and 
diet necessary to maintain him in health, until he heoonies aeeustomed 
to the extreme change in his mode of life. 

C). On the other hand, should his heallli not have im})rov('d mate- 
rially on reaching the Tenasserim CU)ast, 1 think In' liad 1)e(U'r he 
returned to the Andamans, and landed where he was taken, at tlie tSoiilli- 
thern end of Interview Island. 

I have, 

(Signed) J. iMOlIAT, 

President, Andaman Canunitlvc. 


Fuom 


To 


No. no. 

C. IIMADON, Esqvi UP, 

Secij, to the Oort, of India, 


F. J. MOUAT, Esq., m. n., 'j 

G. U. PLAYFAIlt, INq., m. d., [ Memhers o/'/hc Andaman Ponimil tee. 

Lt. j. S. llEATllCO'fM,i.N.,J 

Gentipmhn Paled the \*)th dannaty, IS«>S, 

JIoMu DEpr. I am directed hy the Kiglit Honorable the (;o\rrnor 
General in Council to acknowledge the I'cec'ipt of your report, dated the 
1st Instant, and to convey to you the cordial thanks ol the Coverninent 
of India for the judicious, prompt, and cni^ctual manner in Avhieh yon 
have carried out the instructions contained in my letter of the ,'M)lh 
November last, as well as for the business-like and practical shajic m 
which you have .snlnnittcd the result of your investigation. \oui {)io- 
ccedings from first to last are entirely approved. 

2. llis Lordship in Council agre(‘s with you as to tlic selection of 
the Ohl Harbour (which it is intended shall henceforward bear the name 
of Fort Blair) fora Penal Settlement, and instructions have thi,. day 
been issued to Captain It. Man, INeeutive Engineer and Su|;eiinteu- 
dent of convicts at Aloulnicin, to proceed thither in the Plato as soon 
as possible after her return, with all the means necessary for clearing a 
site and otherwise preparing for the reception ot convicts. 
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3. I am directed to request that 50 impressions may be made ot 
the scries of Photographs taken during the expedition, and that aftei 
reserving five copies for the use of the JMeinbers ot the Committee the 
remainder (of which 10 should be mounted) may be sent to this Othee. 
The canoe and implements should also be properly packed for transmis- 
sion to the Honorable Court of Directors. The Ceological specimens 
had better be deposited in the Mnsenm. 

4. The new Harbour discovered by the Committee on the \\ est 
coast of the Great Andaman opposite to Port Blair, will be called ioit 
Mouat after the President. 

5. The Governor General in Council entirely approves of your 
having brought to Calcutta the iidiabitant of the Andamans, who after 
the unprovoked attack made by the savages on the boats of the expedi- 
tion, fell alive into your hands. His Lordship in Council had hoped 
that this mail would have become an useful medium of communication 
between the Officers of Government and his own countrymen, and ha\c 
given assistance in reclaiming them from the state of profound and pri- 
mitive barbarism in which they now exist. He regrets, however, to 
learn from Dr. ^Touat’s subsequent letter of this date, that the health of 
the man Inis suflcrcd so much since his arrival in Calcutta that it is 
thought advisable to send him to sea. 

0. The Governor General in Council thinks it best that the PIulo 
should proceed from hence in the first instance to Interview Island and 
land the native as near as possible to the place at wdiicb he was taken, 
and His Ijordship in Council desires me to request that he may be abun- 
dantly supplied with useful articles of peace, such as carpenter^s tools, 
knives, cotton cloth, thread, cords, axes, metal pots and pans, as well as 
with beads, looking-glasses and such like objects of savage finery. And 
every possible endeavour should again be made to assure his country- 
men, both through him, and by direct signs, that our objects are friendly, 
and that they have nothing to expect but good treatment at our hands. 
Dr. i\louat will be so good as to give the Commander of the Pluto all 
needful instructions on this head, 

I have, &c., 

(Sd.) CECIL I3EADON, 

Sccy. to the Govl. of India. 

Council Ciloiuck, The 15/// .Tanuanj, 1858. 
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EXTRACT from a Despatch from the Hon hie the Court of 1)} rectors in 
the Political Department^ Ko. 19 of dated the 18//^ Mutf, 
OUll GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA IN COUNCIL. 


1. Wo now ronly to your 

Foreign Letter dated 8th April, No. 21, isr)7. ^ 

2iid May, „ 3:1, 1857. scvoral Icttt'r.s iiotod in the nnir- 
2nd Mav „ 31, LS57. • i r x r 

'jtli 8»'pir., „ r>s, 1S57. rehiling; to tlie survey of 

7th Jimv., „ 2, 1858. Ainhinniu Islands. 

19th Jany., „ 3, 1858. 

2. On the receipt of our 
letter of the 1st of October, 1850, dircctiin; you to despatch, at your 
earliest convenience, a steamer with a surveyiiif]; p;irty under competent 
directions for the e.K[)loration of the islands, the season had advanced 
too far to admit of preparations heinj^ .made for the commeneement of 
the proposed survey (there Ixdng no steamer then uvailalilc for the pur- 
pose,) but in the early part of the followin;^ cold season the importaneo 
of the Andaman Islands, as a convenient place for the reception of con- 
victs, having in the meanwhile, been greatly enhanced by the mutiny in 
the Ilengal Army, you nominated, on theilOth of November last, a C'om- 
mittec consisting of Doctors Mouat and Flayfair of the Bengal JMcdical 
establishment, and Lieutenant J. A. Ilcathcotc of the India Navy '' to 
c.xamine the shores of the Andaman group of Islands, and select the best 
site which could be found there, for the establishment of a penal settle- 



ment.^^ 

3. In accordance with instructions from your Government, the 
Committee proceeded to Moulmein on the 2'3rd of Novcndier, on board 
the Steam frigate Semiramts, and on the 8th of Dccemlier, they again 
embarked at that place on board the Pluto, taking with them 12 Bur- 
mese convicts accustomed to forests” and a guard of three convict 
peons; besides an Olliccr and twenty hhir()[)can seamen from the crew of 
the Semiramis, to protect the exploring parties. 

4. On the 11th of December, the Plato anchored in Port Corn- 
wallis, oft* the northern coast of Chatham Island, where a British settle- 
ment had existed for some years tow'ards the close ot the last ccntuiy, 
and had been finally abandoned in 1790, on account of its extreme 
unhealthincss. The Committee were anxious as a preliminary to their 
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Committeo, to have been ill selected as a site for a settlement, two- 
thirds of its own sliore being fringed with a dense belt of mangrove, and the 
prevailing winds during the greater part of the year, at its most unhealthy 
season blowing over the swamp surrounding the island. Conditions 
more certainly calculated to secure the largest measure of unhealthiness, 
it would be dilfieult to find/* 

5. Having ascertained this fact the Committee proceeded to make 
a general exploration of the Andaman group, and eventually returned to 
Old Harbour, which we apprehend, is on the South Eastern coast of the 
northernmost of the three islands, known as the Great Andaman. This 
was the first place fixed upon for the original settlement, and successfully 
maintained by Lieutenant Blair, until, for the sake of better anchorage, 
the colony was removed to Port Cornwallis, which lies to the north-east 
of the island. No inconvenience on the score of unhealthiness had been 
experienced by our first settlers in the more southern locality, and when 
the Committee proceeded to examine it, they found that it fulfilled many 
of the most important conditions of a healthy place of residence. They 
accordingly recorded a strong o})inion in its favour. ^^The Committee,” 
they wrote, arc not aware of ai»y physical indications by which the 
healthiness of an uncleared locality can be absolutely predicated, but so 
far as ordinary experience can be accepted as a safe guide, Old Har- 
bour seems to afford fair promise of proving as healthy as any locality 
similarly situated in a tropical region. Its means of drainage are ample 
and most erheient, the removal of all effete matter beyond the reach of 
causing mischief will be easy, and any possible existing tracts of marsh 
land, do not lie in the direction of the prevailing winds. AYc are there- 
fore of opinion, that as a small portion of it (Chatham Island) proved 
continuously healthy during the time it was occupied sixty years since, 
with ordinary care in the construction of buildings and strict attention to 
conservancy arrangements, a more extended and permanent settlement 
will prove equally sahibrious.” 

(). The Committee afterwards visited other parts of the Andaman 
group, but they found no spot fulfilling so many conditions essential to 
success, and they finally arrived at tbe eonelusion that Old Harbour 
is the only place that possesses the greater number of the requisites 
for a penal settlement, and they accordingly recommend its occupation 
for that purpose, in preference to any other of the localities visited and 
examined.” 
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7. The natural resources of the proposed locality, which the Com- 
mittee roeommciid should he named Port Blair” in honour of the 
intelligent OHicer whose name is idcmtilicd with our first cllorts to 
colonize the Andaman islands, arc said to be con>iiLeral)le. There is 
an abundance of good wMter, much cnlturable land, and judging by the 
luxuriance of the vegetation, a generally fertile soil; there is exeidlent 
eday for the manufacture of bricks, an inexhaustible sujiply of sand-stone 
for building purposes, and large forest trees for timber : eircninstanees 
which will greatly facilitate your operations for the establishment of 
the proposed settlement. 

iS. With regard to the inhabitants of the islands, the report of the 
Committee bears out, exeept in one partitml.ir, the (hseription given by 
former authorities. The cx[)lorlng parties could find no trace of canni- 
balism, but the inhabitants are represented as of an exceedingly savage, 
suspicious and implacable character, res(*nting all our cllorts at inter- 
course, and inviting hostilities wbene\(‘r our p(‘oph; approached them. 
The proceedings of the expedition towards these [loor p(‘o[)le wen; dis- 
tinguished by the greatest forbearance and biimanity ; but the aggres- 
siveness of the savages was such, that collision could not he altogi'LluM* 
avoided, and in one allVay invited by the natives, thr(;e of tludr mimher 
were killed, one jirisoner was taken and subs(‘(piently carried to (hileutta, 
wdth the vie\v of educating him, and making him a nuMlium of communi- 
cation with the natives, by means of wbieb they noght be taught that 
our intentions towards the people of th(‘ i^lands are of the most friendly 
eharaeter. The man, how'cvcr, soon sickened in llengal, .and you were 
compelled to send him back to his native inland, but not w ithout tin; hope 
that bv furnishing him with a number of useful articles of pc'aee, as well 
as with certain objects of savage finery, a favorable impression might still 
be made upon tbe minds of this strange people. 

9. The admirable manner in whndi Dr. Monat and his associates 
in the Committee of exploration performed the duties entrusted to 
them, is sufficient proof of the wixlom of the sideetion. They (wineed 
great intelligence and sound discretion in the prosecution of their inves- 
tigations, and, in their dealings with the savage people i)f the island, a 
laudable humanity and forbecaranee. Their report is extremely curious 
and interesting; and we do not doubt that yon will cause it to be included 
in the published selections from the records of your (Jovernmeut, taking 
F 
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care to illustrate it with an intelligible map, the want of which at present 
very much impairs the value of the report. 

10. This report having been taken into the consitleration of your 
Government, you were of opinion that a conviet settlement might bo 
advantageously established at Port Blair. You therefore directed Captain 
Man, the Executive Engineer and Su})erintendent of convicts at ]\Ioul- 
mein, to proceed to hoist the British flag, and to take formal possession 
of the group of Inlands, called the Andaman Islands, consisting of the 
Great and Little Andamans, and all the islands adjacent thereto, in the 
name of Her Majesty the Queen and the East India Company ; and you 
made arrangements for a party of convicts, mostly sepoy mutineers, who 
had been sent down from the Punjab to Kurrachee, to be conveyed at 
once to Lort Blair, instead of to theTenasserim provinees, as originally 
intended. 

(True Extract,) 

K. B. Chapman, 

Under-Secy, to the Govt, of India. 



ArPliNDIX. 
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APPENDIX, No. 1. 

COUUESPONDKNCP RELATIVE TO THE OPCUPA'nOX 
OP THE ANDAAIAN ISLANDS. 

GOVERNMENT OP INDIA -^-IIOME DElLlRTMEN'r, 

PUBLIC CONSULTATION, 

Onr A nor ST, IS.IS. 


No. 4152, j)ArKi) NovrMr.rn 2S, isr)'). 

No. 77. Nrom J. W. 1)\\.\i\\\v\a<:, K'^(/i(ir(\ Srrrrfan/ fo tfic (Ho- 

vcrnnicnt of India, to W. Gurv, Enquire, Srcre/nri/ /o f!ie (Jorer/nnrnl of 
Bcnqah 


* Letter (ktod 21)lli Au^tisl, 
IS.'ri, No. 17, i):ir.>gr!\|)Ii9 4 aiul 
5 ju tlio Murine Dei)arltneut. 


In a r(‘t‘ent Des|»:ik-liA the Honorable tin' 
Court o! Directors, eoininenl iin; on the outra-j[es 
committed l)y the inliahitunts of tlui Ainl.iiiian 
Islands on shi)>-\vrecKed seamen, which \V(>re 


brouolit to notice ill tlie papers reeeive<l witli Mr. Hnder-Seeretary \nnufH 


Mcmoramlum, dated the ()th July, 1S5I, oh^erve tliat they “cannot douht that 
the subject lias received the consideration its imixn-tanee demands. ’ 

2. The attention of tho llonoralilc the President in Council havin*^ thus 


been called anew to the subject, 1 am directed to invit.* the sui^^i^o-stions of tho 


Honorable the Lieutenant-Governor of Den;^^d, as to the measures he would 


propose for the protection of .such Dritisli Subjects as may unfoi tunately be 


cast away on the Andamans. 

3 . Tho only eiroutunl romedy would be the oe(:u|ation of tbo islands in 
question, but this is manifestly impracticable. However, His Honor in Coun- 
cil bedieves, that good might bo effected by tbe cstal.liduuent of a convict 
settlement on the south-west part of tlio southern island, which is re|.ute.l to 


be healthy. 

4. It will be in the fjieutonant-Oovernor’.s recollection, that l‘ort Coni- 
wallis, on tbe leeward side and end of the islands, was abandoned because of 
its very unhealthy climate. 
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No. 00, ])\TKi) Fichhuatiy 20, 1850. 

No. 78. From W. (Ijiky, Esqnim^ Secretary/ to the Oovernment of Bengal, to 
the Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department. 

I AM directed by tlic Lieuteiuint-Oovernor of Bengal to aeknowledge tlio 
receipt of Mr. Olfieiating Secretary Dalryinpleks letter, No. 4152, dated the 
28th Novemljcr la.st, regarding the outrage.s committed by the inhabitants of 
the Andaman Islands on ship-wrecked seamen, and requesting tlie suggc-'^tions 
of the Lieutenant-dovernor a.s to the measures ho would pro[)o.se for the pro- 
tection of such British Subjects as may unfortunately be cast awa^'' on those 
island. s. 

2. Tn reply I atn now directed to transmit the accompanying copy of a 
letter from the Commissioner of Arraean, No IS of the Sth instant, whicli 
appears to the rjieutenant-Covernor to cmbiidy some very valuable suggestions 
on the .subject. 

3. It is obviously Caplain Ilo[)Kinsi)n’s opinion, that not only the Anda- 
mans, but aKo the Nicoltars, .should be occupied and lirougbt under our Go- 
vernment. Ho would do this gradually, using the establishment of a penal 
colony on the West or south-west side, as a first step to a conqilete occu- 
pation. 

4. In thi.s opinion, the Lieutenant-Governor, I am directed to sa}^ entire- 
ly concurs : for the pnrpo.se which is mainly in view in the re-agitation of this 
question, the mere e.stablishment of a penal colony at one extremity of one 
island would be inadequate, nor would any thing short of entire domination 
prevent the evils which now occur from the savage and unbridled ferocity of 
the prc.scnt inhabitants. On the other hand, there is good reason to suppose 
that the occupation of thc'-c islands would bring many positive advantjigos, 
while their supposed iinhealthiness would probably not be found more lasting 
than that of the coast and islands of Arraean. 


No. 18, DATEU KvOUK J’llYOO, thUJUlTARY 8, LS.IG. 

From Captain Hemiy Hopkixson, Commissioner of Arraean, to N . , 

Fstjuire, Seeretarg to the Goeernment of Bengal. 


I HAVE the honor to acknowledge the recci[)t of your letter to my ad- 
^ IVo. ^152, dafod Fort Wil- No. 541 of the ISth December, 1855, 


ham, No\ ember ISo."), Irom OlU- 
8ecri'(arv, ^ce , to tlu; 
I'ecivl.iry to Die (.foveniment of 
Bengal. 

Note on Port Cornwallis on 
tlie Great Andamans by It. C. 
Tullob, Esqvnre. 


with its enclosures* rcque.sting that I would 
report on the measures 1 would propose for the 
protection of such British Subjects as may un- 
fortunately be cast away on the Andamans. 

2. 1 have given the question much con- 
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siJeration, but I do not soo bow it It? pos'^iblo to rojdv to it otborwisjo than 
expressed by Mr. Secretary Dalryinplc, that the only elleetual reiiu'd\ woiil.l be 
the occupation of the islands, and if this should appear iinpraetiealde, iIk'u I 
must still agree that the establishment of a British settlement on one of the 
islands, which might extend itself hereafter as circumstances allowed, would be 
the next best thing. 

3. The relation in which the Andamans shall henceforward stand, w ilh 
reference to our commerce in the Hay of Bengal, to our commcicial setthanents 
on its coasts, and especially to those on the east('rn side, — wludber we aia* to 
renounce all connection with tliChO inlands or whether they shall he mchuh'd 
ill our system, form a subject wliich I eertaiidy do think deserves most earnest 
attention. 

4. Looking on the map at the magnilioent situation of tliese islands, their 
proximity to such seats of trade as JMadras, Laleiitta, Ak\a]), Bangooii, 
Moulmein, Penang, and Singapore, considering their (‘xtent, which mu^t com- 
jirise an area of not much nnd(‘r two thousand sipiarc miles, their many lino 
harbours, and the prospect, reasoning from analogy, of the ahniidant fertility 
of their soil, it does seem astonishing that their eomlillon on the present day 
should be sucli as to make us wish that they could he Idotted from tin* f.ieo of 
the ocean or sunk a thousand fathoms dee[) below its suifaec. d'hat instead 
of offering a refuge to the mlsm-ahlc .storm-driven ve.ssel, they .slionld hi' a 
snare in her path leading to utter deNtmeiion, and in place of cnga^Mng the 
enterprise, and furnishing subsistence to thonsamls of industrious colonials 

they should he left in the pos.se.ssion of a haiid- 

and pig.s are nearly tlie only bil of degencrato negroes, dt'graded in habits 

Mammalia to bo found on tlio ^nd intelligence to a lcv(d liitli* al H)ve the heasis 
islands. , ... 

of the forest wnth which they dwell. 

5. A scarcely more hopeful aeijuisition coubl a large portion of Arr.aeau 
have appeared some thirty years ago, than the And.imans now. In climate 
and natural feature.s the two countries are likely to ha\(! imieh in common, and 
the change which, within my memory, has been elfected in the former, may 
jierhaps warp my judgment in sujjposlng tliat the task of reclaiming the latter 
may not be altogether so impracticable as is believed. Further, thougb a 
matter beyond my province to discus.s, I may surmi.se that tlie rca.sons which 
towards the closo of 1788, led the J^oard of Administration to seek a liarlioiir 
sufliciontly capacious to afford shelter to a licet, liavc rather g'aincd than lost 
in force in 1850. We have much more to protect now than we liad then, and 
without pretending to speculate on tlie maich ot events, I may imagine the 
case of our having deep cause to rue that we had Jett it to any power but our 
own to find a capacious harbour for a licet at the Andamans. 
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n. ITnwcvor, it matters not whether we can find in any con^ulerations of 
(lomostie or foreign policy, arguments weighty enougli to reconcile us to tlie 
occupation of these islands, or a portion of them ; for if the protection of the 
unfortunate seamen who may be cast away on their inhospitable shores cannot 
be otherwise assured, it is inevitable the question is no longer one of expediency^ 
but, belonging to the first duty of a Government, should be performed at even 
a great sacrifice. Let us suppose that on the line of one of our great trunk 
roads there intervened a tract in the condition of the Andamans, should we 
hesitate at any cost to make it safe ? and is not the obligation equal, to provide 
for the security of our ocean highways ? I do not see either that vve can limit 
our concern to British Snhjoots. AV^c maintain the right of possession to the 
islands, and other nations may tell us in the phrase of the day, that this pro* 
perty has its duties as well as its rights, and demands that wo abate such a 
nuisance to the rest of the world. 

7. If it be conceded then tliat some partial occupation of the Andamans 
for protective purposes should be attempted, only its nature and locality remain 
to be considered; for the first 1 can imagine no better })lan than that of which 
the idea is suggested by llis Ifonor in Council : 1 would found a ]\uial Settle- 
ment, but so constituted that it might form a nucleus for a colony or that a 
colony might grow up side by side with it, into which it would hereafter merge. 
It appears to me that it would ho dillicnlt to lay the foundation of a perma- 
nent settlement in any other way, than by the establishment of a convict 
dejxU in the first instance. It would be the cheajiest plan, ns of labour, which 
would otherwise ho the chief source of expense, if indeed it could be procured 
at all on any terms however exorbitant, we should liave abundance, at the 
cost of maintaining and guarding a body of men, who have to bo guarded and 
maintained under all circnmstaiiecs. The system pursued in the management 
of English Penal Colonies would probably be consulted with advantage in 
many respects, but it would he premature now to enter into any (picstions of 
organization or detail, and 1 shall make hut a vor^ few remarks on what occur 
to me as some of the more salient points. The prisoners at first would havo 
to be employed in making the station, with its roads, barracks, public build- 
ings, and jail, and when completed, those who had not forfeited the privilege 
by inisconduct, would receive tickets of leave, and he allowed to labour for their 
own profit only. Natives of Arracan, Pegu, or Burmah, and the Tenasserim 
Provinces, convicted of any crime for which any less term of imprisonment 
than say seven years (or even a lesser term may be fixed) would be deemed an 
inadequate punishment, should invariably be transported to the Andamans, 
and their wives might be encouraged to follow, by giving the liusbands of those 
who came, tickets of leave at the earliest period. The Burmese would find in 
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the Andamans, a climate and a country quite congenial to them, and !iUlionL,di 
so sparse a population, I believe they would have founded a colony there by 
this time, had they been left to themselves. They frocpiently visited the islands, 
and I suspect a good deal of the hostility of the Natives to foreigners may he 
laid to their account, as I have heard that they used to capture them to ('arry 
into slavery. 1 do not of course mean, that only Ihirmeso convicts should go 
to the settlement, hut the more of this race there were, the bettm*. Military 
guards might bo furnished from the Regiments stationed at Rangoon and 
Moulmein. The settlement would not be more than a couple of days’ run from 
Moulmein for the coast Steamer, and the guards might be relieved therefoi-e 
readily and easily as often as was necessary. The Superintendent would also 
re(iuire a small sea-going Steamer, at his disposal, and a cou[)lc of Schooner 
Ruckets of a burthen of say 50 or GO tons. The establishment of the settle- 
ment should not be commenced with, earlier than in November or later than 
December. 

8. I now proceed to consider in what part of the Andamans the m)\v 
Settlements should be located. But in the lir.>t place, it seems worth while io 
examine on what grounds their extreme insalubrity gemu-ally has bemi assum- 
ed : they may be insalubrious, the climate may be, as 1 have seen it called, a 
most merciless one, but what [)roof«> have we of the fact? Properly applied, it 
does not appear to me that the experience gained in the expedition under 
Lieutenant Blair and Oa[)taiii Kyd warrants any such conclusion, and we hav({ 
none other to guide us. Their occupation appears to have lasted for about 
six years and a half, or from October or Noveiuher, 1781), t<; the middltMif 
1790, and for tlie lirst four yeais 1 learn from M r Tulloh’s most intin'csting 
precis that in all Lieutenant lilair’s rejiorts, he made favoralile mention of 
the climate; it was not until the dost; of 1790, that the sickness wliieli leil to 
the settlement being abandoned, made its appearance. Thus there were foiii 
years of health and two and-a-lialf of sickness, and the balance is in i‘,i,vor of 
the climate. Moreover it seems that as long as the setthu’s were at Old Port 
Cornwallis, they kept well ; and that it was imt until they wen; removed m the 
fourth year to New Port Cornwallis, th.it they lell sick. 1 should not draw 
the conclusion from this that the inlands generally were very unhealthy, but 
simply that the choice made of New Port Cornwallis was a bad one. Now it 
is not very easy to determine beforehand how a place will turn out. Much nion; 
is guessed at than is known concerning malaria, but with this reservalion 1 
must say that the uiihealthiness ot New Port (Jornwallis'is but what 1 should 
have expected from its position, to which the soiith-wcHt rnoiisooii would bring, 
as it came sweeping up their entire length, the accumulated miasma lioin 
every part of the island group. The settlers were so placed, in fact, a.^ to 
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reccivo tlio lull benollt ol wluitover there wiis noxious in the air. With a 
.similar i.ositiou, the same thing ha, Miens at this station (KyouU Pliyoo), the 
S 0 iith-we.st wind travelling u,) llamreo Island, makes it during the ranis 
exeeiidingly unhealthy ; while .at .Miyah the rainy season, when the wind blows 
directly on the town from the sea, is, 1 think, the healthiest period ol the year. 
However, I must .say, 1 am much more astonished that the settlers should 
have been so well in their first location, than that they should have suffered so 
iiiiieh in their second. ()ue might almost suspect that Lieutenant llhiir s 
rcpr('s<‘iit[itioiis were favorable on ibis point, but il tlie lact were so, it pioves 
a trirat deal for tlio Andainans that the first spot selected should have been 
found .«o salnlirious, and tliat at startinii^, and in the first years, which are al- 
ways the most fatal. Ibit Ix'yond this, tlie sickness afterwards experienced at 
the second station, even if the sjiceial cause I have found for it be set aside’ 
would not, I l)clieve, [irevi'ut the eliniatti from being I.ivorahly contrasted with 
that of any part of the adjoining coa^t. “ Jteniittent fever and enlargement of 
the spleen,” writes Captain Kyd, “ were the [irineipal complaints with whi(*h 
settlers were attacked,” and the ravages were so great that the Surgeon of the 
settlement reported that “ one-fourth of the people on tlie island wen^ totally 
unlit Ibr any kind of duty.” Now I will undertake to ailinn that Cuiitaiii 
Kyd would have had to de[)lorc far more fiightlid ravages, had his little colony 
been estabb'ahed under similar eircmnstanei's, and at that time, in any part of 
Arracan, P(‘gu, or Tenasserim. Considering how little hygiene had been studied 
in those <lays, and that the nature of remittent fever, which eommouly attends 
the clearing of lands for new si'ttlements in all inter-tropie.il regions, was scarce- 
ly understood, that its attacks must have been constantly provoked and then 
inviteil anew by the mode of treatment em[)l(>yed to rejiel them, that Quinine 
had not been then discovered, I am surprised that no more than one-lonrth 
were sick. AVh.it was tlic .stale of the case bO years later at Itangoon, Arracaii 
Town, and at the Island of Chednha, beyond eontiadietion now tho healthiest 
part of Ariacan, hut where our soldiers died on first landing ? and 

evi’ii now what has been the ease with must of tlie new stations established in 
IVgii ? A proportion of sick often greater tlian that reported by Captain Kyd. 
No, I do not suppose that in tlie Andamans wo shall hud a I\Iontpellier, but, 
should they ever be occupied, I do think they will be discovered to possess 
generally, a climate superior to that of most of our settlements on the eastern 
bide of the Bay. 

0. From the remarks 1 have made as regards New Port Cornwallis, it 
will he understood that in tho event of a fresh attem[)t to form a settlement 
being made, I should prefer a return to Cliatham Island, or else to move to the 
western side of the group, and I should think that at Interview Island or Boil 
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AuiliniKUi, tli(‘ iirst Port made by LieutiMiaut lilaip, a sutable ^lONitlou would 
1 h‘ ibund. 

10 . If I am rii^bt in my coujeeture iliafc most of Ibo wrecks on tbe Amla- 
mnns occur duiin^ the south-west mousoou, when tlie west coast is the lee-shore, 
tlic fact would he an adhitioual ari^ument for liaviuc; the scitlcmcut on llie 
western side. Away otf at New Port Cornu alUs, it could rciidt r very Hi lie 
assistance or protection. 

11. I would not recommend the re-oecup,ition of these islands for Ihnr 
ow’U sake ; hut 1 am very far from thinknu^ that we should find nothne^ in 
them which would in jiart compensate fur our haviui; undertaken it. I'he 
ahiinJance of fine timber proves the capability of the soil to )iidd tiu' iiehc^t 
aL,n’icultural produce. The cocoa-nut would no doubt llourish. The low lands 
would furnish lieavy crops of rice. On more idevaled tia<’ts, the nutmci;- 
ini'^ht he cultivated with advantai^O: it ^n-ows uadi on the isl mds I3 mi.m)I1 
]\lt‘rL(ui, whicdi is in the same latitude as Poit Andaman, :ind it it- uiwe toiiiid 
to succeed, Chinese settlers would soon Ihxdv in to cni^aL^e in ilh cultuiva 
I'hhrous materials are also likely to he procurable in lare^e (juantitic-;, and tlie 
timber mu-i he well worth attention, if, as Lieuteiiaut llhiir UJi'ici ts, it is lit 
for t'liip huildin^. Pl.-^hcries would also he found remuuciMtive. 

12 . Any project for the ie-occu[)aliou ol the Aiiduiiaus should al>o 
eomprchciul arrangemeut for cx(‘ici''iug Irom thtmi a hurvciliauee over the 
neighbouring group of tlui Nieohars. 'J'lio'-e i>land.s liavi* ae(|uii'(‘(l a Imri id 
notoriety of late yoai’'^ lor the murdci’ous piracies eommitt,(*d h\ then iiiiia- 
hitaiits. An interesting artiele on the subject ai>|)('art‘d in the columns ol tlie 
i:n(flUhman Ncwspa[)er, under date the 4 th of .laiiuary of this year; tin; 
writer, however, gives 110 later iustaiiee than ISIS ; hut it will lx* uithiii the 
memory of (fovcriimeiit, that 011 iiifnauatioii suhmitted to it in 185 .^, ( aptam 
Dicey, of the Htearncr Tenassrriut, was despatched to the Nieohar.s, and that 
his report left no doubt that two vessels, one of them Kiiglidi, Inid been iveetii- 
ly destroyed and their crews murdered by the Natives. This, it I remeiiihcr 
right, was at Xar Morta, and one of the victim.s was an Piiglisli woman, who, 
with her children, was put to death under cireum',tauee, of the mo.t shocking 
catrocity. It would ho well if these islands could he reduced to our authority, 

and, if the establishment of a Penal Settlement vveie the only coii.id.ratioii, 

they would probably au.wcr as well lor that jmrpo.c a.s the And.imau,. 
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No 10, ]>\TEi) April 22, 1850 

No. 83. From the Riijlit llonhtr Vhcount Canning, His Excellency General 
O. Anson, the ILoFhle J. Major-General S . Law, the Ron'hla 

B. Peacock, to the Honhlc the Coart of Directors of the East India 
Company. 

In continuation of our letter No. 30, Oaled tlic 8tli in.stant, we luive tlie 
honor to transmit for your Honorahlo (.'onrt’s information, a copy ol’ a letter* 
from the Commissioner of the Tenasseriin and INlarta- 

* Dated lOtli March. 

ban Provinces, reporting* the murder, by the inhabi- 
iaiits of one of the Andaman Islands, of eight Chinese traders. 


No. 118, gated Mollmein, March 10, 1850. 

No. 80. Fro7n Colonel Sir A. Bogle, Kt , Commissioner of the Tenasseriin and 
Martaban Provinces, to G. F. Egmonstone, Esunirc, Secretary to the 
Government of India. 

1 HAVE the honor to submit lor the itiformation of tlie Government, copy 
of a letter a.s per margin, I’rom the Alagihirate at Monlmein, together with 
copies ol the depositions to which it refers, concerning 
No.02, dated 3rd March, Hiurder by the inhabitants of one of the Andaman 
Ihlands, of eiglit Chinc.-se trades. 

2. It is no doubt exceedingly to be regretted 
that the inhabitants of tlie Andamans never lose an O[)portunity of mur- 
dering all who may fall within their |)ower; but a circumstance so well known 
and of so grievous a character must, long ere this, have frequently occupied the 
attention of the Supreme Government. 

f3. I theiefuie coniine mysell to simply submitting these documents in 
fuithei illustiation ol the danger ol landing on the Andaman Islands, and of 
the inhospitable and savage character of the Natives. 


No. G2, DATED Moulaiein, March 3, 1858. 

From J. C. ITauohton, Esquire, Magistrate, to Colonel Sir A. Bogle, Kt,, 
Co7nniissioner of the Tcnasscruii and Martaban Provinces, 

I iiAAD'] the honor to forward herewith copies of the depositions of the 
master and two of the crew of the Junk Euen Gi'en, of this port. 

Is^— From their statement it would appear, that having adopted an 
erroneous course from Junk Ceylon on their voyage from Penang to the Nico- 
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bars, they fell in with the Andaman group, and eight of tlieir number land- 
ing on one of tlie islands to obtain water, were massaered. 

2wf/.— With people so intensely ignorant of navigation in eonimaml, it is 
no wonder that tbe vessel went out of its course, and it may be dillicnli t.d 
ascertain on which particular island tlie men were murdered: posMhly the 
accompanying rough sketch, copied from one drawn by the master, ina^ tend 
to solve tlie tjuestiou. 

3rJ.— I trust you will represent this case to the Government. It is 
impossible to say how many lives may he lost in tliis way yearly, and to im' 
1 confess, it appears highly discreditable in a civilized Government to allow 
such a state of things to exist within a sea, one may .«ay, liouiided by it.s own 
territories and on the high road to many of its chief em[)()ria. 

4ith. — It must he recollected too that since the war, Uangoon and Ilassein 
liave become llritish Ports, and the commerce of both greatly iiicreasi'd 

may remind you also that during the past year, three Priti.sh 
vessels have been east away on, or in the iinmediaie neighbourhood of, the 
Andaman Islands. 


Deposition of All Men, Chinese, son of Ah Sainp, fo/rd 20 i/rars, native of Snr- 
vemj in China, hij projession a ship-master, now of the town oj Moulmein ; 
hefore J. G. Hauouton, Mujistrale, this 21 Ih daij of I'vbenarij, 

1S5G. 

Deponent duly sworn, sayeth — 

I SAILED from Penang hound to the Nicobar Lslands, on the 2Gth of the 
Chineso month Seveiigists, in the Chinesi* Junk Fnen Geen, of which I am 
the master. We were hound to Nieohars to load eocoa-nuls. AVe made an 
island on which were two mountains, nine da} s after our departin'!' ; this u^o 
decided was not our destination, so w'c steered on N. N. W. and came to ano- 
ther island five days alter; we had been detained by adverse wind. This 
island was ono of the lluckniesau (“The Negroe Mountains”) or Andaman 
Islands ; coasting we saw some live or six men on tlie shore, and being short 
of water, concluded that it must he obtainable where men were; we therefore 
let down our hoal and sent it on shore with eiglit men. When the people on 
the shore saw our men coming to the slioro, they fled to their rnuuntaiii. Our 
men landed, and leaving six men with the boat on the beach, the remaining 
two went in search of water. Immediately we saw our two men fleeing back, 
followed by twenty or so of the Natives, who began to attack our men ; the 
latter struggled to get off the boat from the beach on vvliieh they had hauled 
it up, but they could not do so. We saw them kill all our men and drag them 
in the jungle. They also broke up the boat. A.s we were only five men 
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roinaininj^ in iho jnnl<, and had no retnainin|» boat, \vc rould do notbing; wo 
Inisiilv welgliod anobor, and stood out to sea. d’lio attnek was made on oni’ 
men at 8 o’clock in tbe morning; we saw all that was done ])Iainly, as wo 
were not further IVom tbe shore than tbe Police Odice is 
^ from tbe Main Wharf. Nineteen days after w^e made tbe 

land, about Coopa, South of Mergui, whore tbe lead mines are ; we then coasted 
along to this {)laee. It is twenty- four days sinee wm made tbe land below Mergui. 
We made tbe land two days before tluj Chinese New Vear’s day. We did not 
land any where, as tbe male was very ignorant of tlie coast, and we bad lost 
our boat. Wo were on short allowance of w^atel• all the time, a small pot of 
water among five of ns. We bad only turn casks of water when we left tbe 
Andaman, and bad about half a cask left wdien we got to Amherst. I am 
(putc certain that onr men did not interfere wdtb tbe natives. They bad two 
dabs and some bamboos, but no otluM- wea)K)ns. Our men iais(‘d their oars to 
defend themselves at first, but seeding tlumiselvcs out-numbered, they fled and 
tried to get off their boat. Tliey seemed to be very fall, as compared to onr 
men. Looking at them wdtb tbe telescope, they nj>))eared to have ineiely 
leaves round their waist. We could not dLeern what arms they liad. 1 
would recognize the place if 1 saw it again. Tbe Jlurmese Malim can show 
the place, lie said be knew tbe course to tbe Nieobars. He went with ns 
from this place. His name is Monng Poon ; be lives in Mayangoiig. We 
did not know tbe land ; tbe Mablin and tbe writer, whew we got well off the 
sliore, recognized that tbe island was net of the Nieobars. J never beard 
before of the inhabitants of tlie Andamans. 


Deposition of Alnjon, son of Suing Yon^ aged 38 gears, native of Sunenr/, vi 

China, hg profession a seaman, now of the Town of Moulmein, hifure J. 

C. Hauguton, Ystjuire, Alagistratc, this 2Hfh dag of Fehruarg, 18o(). 

Deponent duly sworn, sayetli — 

Wk sailed from Penang on 2Gth of lltb Chinese month last year, bound 
to Yasan (Cocoa-nut Island or Nicobar) with tbe wind L. N. E. We steered 
N. AY. till we came to nine small islands called Saw-chee Ling ; there we 
stood S. S. W. nearly four days and tlirco nights, after we made a long low 
island. Wo made the land early in the morning. We steered about N. N. 
W. We then made another island at 4 in the evening. It was not very high, 
we stood on all night keeping three small islands on tbe right band and the 
island just mentioned on our left, steering North (witness corrects himself) tbe 
bigger island was on tbe right hand ; we [)assed between ; tbe long island was 
the southernmost ; we met one day and one night after an island on our left 
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sitlo with a grassy plain on tlie North biJo aiul a hill on tlu; Soutli. Wr wn.t 
on one tlay, having an island with high mountain'^ in it on onr rigid li.nul .sido 
We thought vvc were going to the Nicohars all tin.-, time. Onr Ihinnese mate; 
anggested we should get water ; we anehorod therefore at day light. The 
Mate told us to go and get water ; we objected that there U(‘re tuo easts on 
hoard, and that wo did not know wlun’o we w'ere ; however, w’e jtut four hig 
and live small buckets and some tubs into tlu‘ boat, also some haml-spikc's and 
rattans to carry them witli. 'Jdie l)oat went on shore with eight men ineliul- 
iiig Mali Neiig, a part owmer and writer of the dunk. When the ho.it tom bed 
the ground, it was at once thiownnpon the beach by the waves, d'lu-v sent 
two men to look for waiter, and short 1\ alter we saw them rnmiing and two 
men alter them; the kalliis cried out, then twenty or llmtv men I’ollow'ed 
tliein and attacked our men and kilhal them, de-«tro\ing al.-o tlu' boat, 
d'hey remained in a eiicle round lliem a long turn'. We could not see what 
they did. At 1 wo w'eiglied anchor and stood iSOith, and when llu' wind 
eliaiiged to North we stood ITmt. Jii sinmi ila\s we s.iw the inoinitaiii weliad 
k'lt. We returni;d hack through the islands the way we had comi', seeking a 
passage t(' get out of the islands; we then, not linding our wa\, leimaied hack 
ill three days, to the place where our men werekille<l. Wewmit Noith oftluit 
island and steered Nasi hetwi'cn 1 hose tw'o islands, and in ten days came to 
Cow (Jhiding again. We had the wind N. K and steered lor jMoiilmein. We 
did not go into Mergui, as there were many sand hanks and wi' had no boat. 
The people w ho killed our men, w'ore hlaek a.s ink. We liad no w'eapon. One 
of onr nuMi had two dabs, (ihesenhed case knives about a euhil long) , none 
else had any weapon. A one ol the k.illirs wen; killed d lu; kalliis eoniiniied 
round our men till they left. We ‘•aw our [)enjd(' all lalleii. d'liey louglit foi 
three or four houis with haml-.-pikes and oais, hut the kalliis g’et the.se Iroin 
them at last. 


Deposition of Mo uiU) Bicin^ son of Moiimj Dolc(\ (ujed ijrars, not trr of Toro}/^ 
hif iirofesswn a sraiiiaii, now of the town of Mouhnan , before J. (J 
IIauuhtuiV, Esquire, Mafistrate, this 'I'Sth duij of Fehniurij, iH.iO. 
Deponent duly swairn, sayeth — 

1 E.MiiMikKU at this port as .steersman on hoard a Chinese .Junk, now 
l^ing in the river, uhout live months ago, hound to Has.si'in and Tuiang. We 
ariived at Teiiang in due course. We lelt that port f tlniik about one month 
ago, W'itii a crew of twelve person.s, who being all Chinese, e.\ee])t myscll, 1 do not 
know their names. We were bound to the Nieobais lor eo< oa-mit.s, and ilicnee 
to IJassein. We made land in eight da).s, a Hat inland. I told tin; ciew it was 
not of the Nieobirs, we sailed round it. At Penang I told my em[doyer.s that 
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I had never been from Penan^j to Nicobars, and did not know the course. I 
was directed, liowever, by a Cliinese, and under the instructions received, I sailed 
North, 'rhree days after we left the flat island, we saw a high island, and we 
thought it was one of the Nieobars ; as we got close, we saw it was not. In the 
morning tiie Chinese performed worship and said, as they had very little water, 
they would go on shore. We were at anchor and gettiog under weigh, stood 
in and cast anchor as far ofl* the shore as the Main Street is from the 1 olieo 
Oflice. After anchoring, seven men got into the boat and went on shore ; wo 
had scon some persons on the sliore. Tlicse, as they saw our boat coming, 
went into the jungle. Two of our men went in search of water, the rest re- 
mained by the boat. In a very sliort time a number of pco[de came out of the 
jungle, about thirty men ; our two men ran for their boat. They chased them 
and overtook them at tlie boat ; a figlit ensued between both parties ; the Kaf- 
firs killed all the Chinese and broke the boat to pieces with their hands, ihe 
Kaffirs had bow.s in their hands ; they also pelted them with stones. Our men 
landed at about 9 o’clock ; they could not get their boat off though they 
tried. The fight lasted about three hours ; by this time our men were all killed^ 
About four hours after (having waited that time to see if our men were 
really dead), we got under weigh, and stood to the northward, intending to 
go to rhissein or Arracau. The wind being foul, at the end of five days we 
stood East and after twelve days we made Selimore,* the place whence we had 
taken our departure for the Nicobars, and by the 
JuYik Ceylon. direction of the Captain we stood for Moulmein. 

The wind was N. E. when we lir^t departed. From Selimore we intended 
to put into Tavoy, but thought it would bo very hard to get in, as we 
had no boat ; wo therefore stood on to this place. 1 cannot say how many 
days elapsed from the time we took our departure irom Selimore, till we got 
to Moulmein, no one kept any reckoning. I cannot be sure that the islands 
we made were tho Kaffirs’ Island (Andamans). I think so, as there is no other 
nation that kill people without reason. We steered N. W. from Selimore to 
go to Nicobars. The point wo took our departure for, is a high cape project- 
ing into the sea. The island on which our crew were killed, was about two 
days’ sail in length, and very high and mountainous. We did not see any is- 
land to tho North of it. We stood off shore. We had seen three small islands, 
and one a little longer to the South of it, the latter had a hill, but not very 
high. With a fair wind it would have taken about 10 hours to sail along it. 

The Chinese did not provoke tho Kaffirs in any way. The affair took 
place just as 1 have stated. The Chinese had hand-spikes of the windlass with 
them to carry water, but no arms. They had no arms in the junk whatever. 
There were five or six vessels for water in the boat. 
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No, 39, DATED April 8, 185G. 

No. 82. From the Rhjht Ilon'hle riscoml Canning, 7Tis RrceVenetj Qcnna} 
O. Anson, the Tfon’hle J. Dobin, Major- General J. I,ow, ami the 
Hon'hle B. Peacock, to the Hon'ble the Court of m-ectors of the N,,t 
India Company. 


With referenco to paragraphs 1 


L('lfcr to SccrotBry to Govornmont of 
Bcni'dl, dated 28lh Novonihcr, IH.'S."). 

Loiter from Secretary to Goverumont 
of Bciii'iil, dated 2i)tli February, IRoG. 

Afiniite by tlie Govornor-Generul, dated 
15tli Afarcli, 18b(i. 

Mill 111 0 by ]ti8 Exeelleney the Com- 
niaiider in-Chlef, dated lOtli 'March, 185(5. 

Minute by the Uon’ble J. A. Dorm, 
dated 17th March, 1858. 

Minute by tlio Kou’hle Major-General 
J. Low, dateil iStli I\rarch, 185(5. 

Minute by the llou’lilo J. P. Grant, 
dated Iblh March, ISaG. 

Minute by tlie Ifon'blc B. reacoek, 
dated 20th March, 185G. 


with a Penal Sottleinent. 


and C) of your rion’llo Court’s Despatch 
in the Marino Department, No. 47, 
dated 20tli August, 1855 we Imvo tlij 
lionor to transmit a copy of a eorre- 
spondeneo wltli the (Jovermnent of Den- 
gal, and of tlm ]\[inut('s notml on the 
margin, respecting tlie expediency of 
forming a settlement on tlie Andaman 
Islands. 

2. ft will be oh.servod that Imth 
the Commissioner of Arraeau and tlie 
Jiieiitenant-dovi'rnor of Dcngal advo- 
cate such an occupation comniencing 


3. For our grounds of objection to the projuised rneasnre, we refer your 
llou’ble Court to the Minute recorded by tlie (joveriior-Geiieral,* 


No. 84. POLITICAL DLPAKTMFNT. 

No. 37 OP 1850. 

OUR GOVERNOK-GJONURAL OF INDIA IN COUNCIL. 

Para. 1 . — We have tahen into consideration tlie cireimi'rtances iirouglit to 
our notice in your letters in the Foreign Department, dated tiie 8tli and 22nd 
of April, Nos. 39 and 40 of 1850, and the opinions of the several memlicrs of 
your Government, relative to the expediency of forming a Seltlemcni in the 
Andaman Islands in the Day of Hengal. 

2nd . — Formal possession of these inlands was taken by the Drili>Ii G ivnn- 
mont in the year 1789. From that time to the year 1790, they were occupied 
by British subjects, but there was then, according to the Goveriior-GeiieiMl, a 
“deliberate abandonment” of them, on account, as the Commissioner of A rraean 
observes, of their “ extreme insalubrity,” and it docs not appear that duiing 
* The Minutes are not published. 

H 
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the last sixt}' years, we have had any other than nominal possession of the 
islands. We do not conceive, however, tliat altliough we have suffered our 
rights to remain thus long in abeyance, there is any impediment to our re- 
assertion of them, whenever it may be convenient to us to adopt such a course. 

Zrd . — It is always possible that circumstances may compel us to re-assert 
these rights. It would have been highly inconvenient and objectionable, at 
any time, that a group of islands, so situated, should be occupied by strangers, 
but the importance of the consideration has been much increased, since we have 
become masters of Pegii. The Bay of Bengal is now, as observed by Mr. Grant, 
a British Sea, and it is more than ever incumbent upon us to prevent person.'^, 
not subject to the British Governm(Mit, from settling within its limits. 

^th . — That many vessels have been wrecked on the Andaman Islands, and 
many shipwrecked mariners destroyed by the savage inha])itants, are facts ol 
notoriety, and, to some extemt, of otUeial r(‘eord. We do not doubt, therefore, 
that a harbour or harbours of refuge at a convenient ]>art ot one or more of 
tlu'se islands, would conduce to the security of tralfie, and to the general in- 
tere.sts of humanity. 

loth , — Whether or not it would bo d(‘siral)le to establish a Penal Settlement 
on the Andaman [slands, is a «|U('s.tion dependent upon considerations, which it 
is not necessary to bring into view at the pre.scnt moment. 

{jlh. — Before.', however, we <lceide u[)on a mea'.ure, the advantages of which 
arc variously regarded by the dilFerent member.s of our (Tovernment, we desire 
to be supplied with more information than we no\v possess relating to those 
i.'^lands. It would he expi'dient therefore, in the first instance, that steps 
should he taken to cx[)lore them, and to report upon the sites which they may 
offer hotli for tin* eonstruction of liarliours of refuge on tlio coast, and for the 
estahli^hinent of penal or other settlements, not only on the shores, but also 
ill the inland parts of tlie i>.lands. We desire to know all that can be ascer- 
tained, without incurring great risks on the score of liealib, or heavy expenditure, 
regarding the number and character of tlie inhabitants, the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral resources of the country, the nature of the soil and of the climate, 
the (piantity and quality of the water, and the general capabilities of tlie 
islands as a place of residence and as a field for cultivation. When we have 
received from you this information, whicli you will supply with all practicable 
despatch, we shall address you again on the subject. 

7//i. — Wc have confined ourselves in the foregoing observations to the 
case of the Andaman Islands, to which the papers before us principally ^relate, 
but wc concur in opinion with Mr. Grant, who observes in his Minute of the 
I9th of Marcli, that the contemplated “ object would be very imperfectly 
obtained without the occupation of the Nicobar Islands.” Of these islands, 
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* Soo Letter of Lritl'^h Minister 
at ropenhagen to Lord ralmer- 
ston, Seoretary of S<,a(e for Fo- 
Affairs, Decrnilx'r 20, 1817, 
copy of which was furnished to 
Governoi*'Oener[d of India in 
('oiincil, in our letter of Febru- 
ary 1, 1818, No. 2. 


all ri^dit to which was abandoned hy II is 
Danisli Majesty in 181-7,* possession has never 
been taken by tlie Hrilisli Oovenmient. For- 
saken by the Dane.s on account of an insalubrity, 
whicli it was conceived ooiihl only he siilulued hy 
an (‘xiteuditure of life and money, for which there 
was likely to be no adequate return, these iidiospii.ihle islands hold out to us 
as at present advised, little indueouient to plant the Ihitidi llai; upon them. 
Ihitatit is possible that the apprehensions which deterred the l>.nu>h (lovern- 
ment from eontinning" to occupy the islands, may liave been unfounded or I'v- 
aggerated, wo desire that you will furnisli us with .such information IxMimg 
upon the reputed insalubrity of the Nieoliars, as you jm.ssess, or may he altle 
to obtain, —information calculated to enable us to form an opinion resiieetiii"- 
the expediency or inexpediency of taking form.d possession idMdie islamU. 

We are, Ac , 

(Signed) \V. II. Svkks, 

Uoss J). Maxolks, axi) KJuur ojui'ins. 

London, Octoher 1, 1851). 


No. 21, i)\r«:n Amm. 8, 18.57. 

No. 85. From the Uiijht Ifoiihh: ri.si’Duiit Gvvvivo, ///e llo'ihlr .] Doiiln 
3Lijor-General <] . Low, uin/ Me lltnihJe IL Fkvi'ook, / o M/e IlDiiurahh; 
the Court of Dircctorfs of the lumt fndia Compain/. 

We have the honor to acknowledge tlie reempt of your I)esi»aleli No. 37 
d.atcd 1st October last, requesting, before deciding njmn l\\r. expiMlienc) of 
forming a Settlement in the Andaman IslamK, to ho .siqiplied with more jii- 
foi mation relating to those islands, ami directing that tii<‘\ may bi‘ exjjlorcd 
and a report submitted on certain points, -oiUo rcipicsting to he furnished 
witli information bearing upon the repuLal iiisainhrity of the Nicohar IsJ.md.s 
before taking formal [losscssion of those i.slands. 

2. AVith respect to the Andaman Islands, we beg to ae(piaiMt you that 
the proper time at which to begin an exploration of those islands i.s at tlie ces- 
sation of the south-west monsoon, when the dangeroms part of the cuaA is uceo.s- 
sible, and when tliere i.s least lisk to health. 

3. Even if the Government of India had a steam vessel at its di.sposal 
we doubt wliether at this advanced season of the year it would he expedient to 
begin to organize an expedition ; but as we have not got a vessel fur this or 
any other purpose, it is uuneccs.sary to consider that [lomt. 

H 2 
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4, P'or these reabons we beg to state that we pro[>ose to defer acting upon 
your iiistructiojis until next Autumn. ^ - 

C). We do not anticipate much didiculty or nsk (except to healtli) in tlie 
undertaking, if proper precautions are observed, and on this account the expedi- 
tion will probably need to be upon a larger scale than youf Cmlrt 

eontoiiiplate. Guards, baggage, animals, and supplies of all suits mwk aceoni- 
pany it. 
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APPENDIX, No. 2 . 


PRECIS OF INFORMATION IMTiA KHl NO THE AX1)\MAX, 
NICORAIT AND COVi) ISLANDS. 


GOVERNAIENT OF INDIA— HOME DEI’ARTMENT. 

PUBLIC CONSULTATION, 

(h'li Arousr, 1S58. 


No, .‘TL, DATED ^I 2, Lsr)r 

A'o. SG. Vrom the V'lfflit llonhh; /Vsw^/^/MHxmno, /// r Uou'hlr J. Doims, 
]\Lajor-(fenei'al .1. Loan, and fhc Jfon'hlr D Pi.ncock, fo (hr llonorahli' 
the Court of Dirrrlorn of the F.asf India (o/njuun/. 

In' cODiiiiuution of our let! (M* Gated the Stli ulluno, No 21, \vr Ix'l,’’ (o 
transmit for your ]ierusal, a copy of a )»roeis \vliiel» lias hctui pri'pared in lie- 
Foroi<’'n Ollice, ooiii aiiiin^ iuformation re^’ardiii^ Hie Aiidauiai(, tlu' (’ock, and 
the Nicobar Islands. 


No 81. The Aneaa!\.n, Coco, nnd Nicouvii Isewdh. 

The following arc the points on which the Ilon’hh' Couit ol Directors iii 
their J)c'<pat(di dated the Lsi October 18G(), 

* Tt IS presumed (liat the lion’- 37, reciiK'st to bo fiirni''h(Ml with iiifonnat lou 

hie Court did not intend flint I he _ ^ 

nttentiou of Governinenl should n'gardiiig these i.slands 

he confined to tlie Andamnu Ts- Py/.—'I'ho sites wliieh iiiav offer, both for 

hinds. ('Tide (he 7tli para, of • i i ' /■ c ii 

their Despatch.) the eon^ti uetion ot liaihors of refuge on the 

coast and for the estaldislimeiit of settlements, 

not only on the shores, hut also on the inland paits. 

The number and character of the iid.ahitants. 

3,v/._3’he .animal, vegetable, and mineral resources of the eoimtry. 

4M.— The nature of the soil and of the climate. 

tjth . — The (piantity and cpiality ol tlie water. 

6^.— The general capabilities of tlie islands as a place of re.sidenee, and as 
a field for cultivation. 

'JlJi , — The reputed insalubrity of the islands. 
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Tlic above points have served as a basis for the following precis, vvliich, it 
is hoped, will be found to supply sufficient information for forming an opinion 
respecting the expediency or inexpediency of taking formal possession of the 
islands. It may, at least, help the Government to determine whether an 
expedition should be llttcd out at the end of the south-west monsoon* lor 
thoroughly surveying and exploring them. 

Tlie sources from which the scattered materials for this precis have been 
collected, are — 

\st . — Official documents connected with the formation of a settlement by 
the Government of India on the Great Andaman in 1789, 

2nd.~-K cliapter of Colonel Symes’s “ Embassy to Ava,” containing a 
description of the above settlement in 17t)5. 

3^^/. — Mr. J. H. Quigley’s account of his visit to Interview Island (one of 
the Andamans) and to Great and Little Coco, Printed at Moulmein. 

^th. An unpublished Journal, entitled “ Busch’s Nicobar Journal” which 
was kept on board tiie Danish Schooner A’ Jilspieplo in 1815, 

SZ/i.— An article reprinted from the Calcutta English man, and brief notices 
in Thornton and Ilamiltou’s Gazetteers, and Knight’s “ National Cyclopsodia, 
used rather for the purposes of collation. 

The Andaman Isles, 

The Andamans area cluster of four islands, with several islets in 92” 30'’ 
East longitude and extending from 10"^ 32" to 13” 40" North latitude. They 
were surveyed in 1789 and 1790 by Jjieutenant Archibald Blair, who made a 
circuit of the entire archipelago, and embodied the result ot his researches in 
general charts, plans, and a report containing useful information for mariners. 
The islands are indented by numerous bays and inlets, and are covered 
with forests of lofty trees, rendered impervious by tangled brushwood and 
intertwining creepers and rattans. Extensive coral reefs and shoals abound, 
and the shores are consequently dangerous. Some places may be distinguished 
afar off by white cliffs, which rise abruptly from the sea, 

4'hrce of the islands are so contiguous, being separated by very narrow 
straits, that they are usually considered as one island, under the name of the 
Great Andaman. It is 140 miles long, and its greatest breadth is 20 miles, 
and it may therefore bo said to have a surface of about 2,800 square miles. In 
the centre, there is a mountain called the Saddle Peak, 2,400 feet above the 
level of the sea. The north peak of the saddle is at the distance of nearly two 
miles from the south peak ; and there is a great hollow between them. 

The island has scleral excellent harbours. Port Andaman, on the south- 
west coast was “ minutely surveyed” by Lieutenant Blair in 1789. He re- 
ported that it was sheltered from the force of the monsoons ; that the anchor- 
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no -0 was safe ; and that there was an abundance of good fro«5h water at tli.' 
jdace. He next examined Port CampljLdl, of whicli ho also apjM-oved ; but lu) 
said that it would be dilhcult of access during the south-west monsoon, lie 
found another good harbour at McPhersou’s Strait; hut tlie anchorage was bad. 
None of these pleased him so much as Port Cornwallis, or, as it was afterwards 
called, Old Harbour, situated near the southern coast, on tlie blast .side of tlie 
island ; of which he made a most favorable report. Ho described it as a very 
secure harbour, and as so easy of access, and ‘‘'so perfectly ser(‘ened from wiiul 
and sea, that a ship might run in without anchors or cables” wllliout sustain- 
ing damage, and might depart from it in eitln'r 

Vide enelosuro to letter from 

Junior Secretary to Coveniineiit monsoon. He was further ot opini()n that it was 

dated 15tli January, capable of being very strongly defended against 
1857, No. 25. ^ u r. J n 

an enemy. In vSeptomber, 17S0, Lieutenant 
Blair was ordered to take possession of this liarl)()ur ; and a littb; colony was 
speedily formed. Ho shortly after wrote to Lord Cornwallis, “ I have the sat isfae- 
tion to inform you that tlm settloment is healthy.” He continued to scnnl simi- 
lar reports during the wlmlo time that this place was oecmpiiuh that is, for about 
three years. U’nfortuuat(‘ly, on the I2tli November, 1702, wltliout refi'reneii to 
sanitary considerations, orders wore issmul for the removal of the settlement to 
a more capacious harbour on the north-east side of tin' isl.md, in wliieh Her 
Majesty’s Ships of War could he more conveniently received and sheUm’efl dur. 
ing the continuance of the north-c.ast moiHoon. The following is Colonel 
Symes’s description of the liarlxnir Land-locked on all sides, nothing is to 
‘‘he seen hut an extensive sheet of w.ater, resembling a va^t l,ik(‘, inlerspersod 
“with small islands, and environed by lofty jnountains clotluid with im[)ene- 
“ trablo forests. Tlie scenery of nature is uncommonly striking and grand.” 
'I'liis [dace also received tlio name of Port Cornwallis. The st'itlement, liow- 
ever, was not situated on the principal island, hut ou a siiniller one, within tliu 
harbour, named Chatham Island. 

The natural position of the new place chosen for the .settlement, was oh- 
joctionahle on sanitary grounds; heeaiiso the sontli-west monsoon, swoej)irig up 
the entire length of the Island group, and passing over dense forests, filled, no 
doubt, with noxious exhalations, from rotting vegetation, would carry with it 
an accumulation of miasma and moisture to the north-east side. Ca[>taiu 
Hopkinson, the Commissioner of Arracan, writing on the 8th February, 18oG, 
says, that, with a similar position, the same thing happens at Kyouk Phyoo. 
“The south-west wind, travelling up Eamreo Lsland, makes it, during the 
“ rains, exceedingly unhealthy ; wliile at Akyah, the rainy season, when the 
“ wind blows directly on the town from the sea, is, I think, the healthiest period 
of the year.” Partly also owing to the obstruction of the cloud.s by high 
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mountains, tlio island of Groat Andaman is for eight months in the year, wasli- 
cd by incessant torrents. Colonel Symes wrote in 1795, “ According to the 
“ meteorological table kept by Captain Stokoc, there appears to have fallen, 
‘‘ in seven month s, 08 inches of wat('r, a quantity far exceeding what I had 
“ ever heard of in any other country.” 

It was not surprizing, therefore, that towards the close of 1793, the very 
first year after the removal of the colony, sickness prevailed to an alarming 
extent among the settlers, 'riiere were, by this time, several convicts, artifi- 
cers, Ac., at this place, besides the Knropeans and lasears ot an artillery detach- 
ment. 'i'hc snrg('on of the settlement n^ported that one-foiu'ih of the number 
were f|ulte unlit for any kind of duty. They sull’ered chieily li’om intermittent 
fever, ague, ami an “induration and enlargement of the spleen.” d'he uuheal- 
thincss of the ]>lace had comimmci'd with the rains, which had been so severe, 
that there had heum few opportunities of doing any work without doors. 

In February, 170(1, the Governor General in Council considered it jirudent 


* 'I'liiH island, n liii’ii ( wen- 
ty-enu’ tunes sm.iller t linn Great 
Andaman, einiu’ into the jios- 
sesMou of tin' Ihilisli a lew ears 
earlier, in 17 S(>, 


to withdraw the settlement, “ both with a view to 
Uesolidion of aovernment, Ijumanity and economy,” as nob only had there 
been “ great sickness and mortality,” which, it was 
feared, would continue, hut the Government had been put to “great expense,’’ 
and had sulfeied much “ embarrassment” in maintaining the settlement, and 
“in conveying to it supplies at that pi'riod.” The convicts were transferred 
to Penang,’^ and the settlers and others, about 550 
persons, were brought back to Pcngal. “ Consider- 
“ ing how little hygiene had been studied in those 
“ days,” sa} sCaptain 1 lopkinson, “and tliat the na- 
‘‘ ture of remittent fever, which commonly attends 
“ the clearing of lands for new settlements in all intertro[)ical regions, was scarce- 
“ ly understood, tb.at its attacks must have bi'cn constantly provoked and tlum 
“ invited anew by the nimle of tnail ment employed to repel them, that quinine 
“ had not been then discovered, I am surprised that not more than one-fourth 
“ were sick.” In the event of a fresh attempt being made to form a settlement^ 
ho would prefer a return to old Port Cornwallis, or else to move to the west- 
ern side of the group; and he thinks that at Interview Island or Port Anda- 
man (the first port made by Lieutenant Rlair), a suitable position would be 
found. “ If [ am right in my conjecture,” he adds, “ that most of the wrecks 
“ on the Andamans occur during the south-west moiisoou, when the West coast 
“ is the lee shore, the fact would be an additional argument for having the 
“ settlement on the western side.” 

The sea within the eastern and western range of these islands, is said to bo 
Mr. Quiglops painphlot, page 20. sheltered from violent agitation in every direction. 
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Mr. C^uigley, describing liiloivicw Island, wliioli lies lo the sinith-wo.sl ol 
Groat Andaman, states that it is almost siirroimdod by a ^.md^ beach ; 
and that, owing to “a great rise and fall of tide,” it is adniir.ibl^ ailapted fm- 
the construction of docks for the building and rcjiairing of small->i/.eil shij)s. 

' The islands seem to owe their origin cliielly to igneous agoney. In J7S'.), 
when Lieutenant lilair visited Barren Island, he saw a volcano on iL in a viobuit 
state of eruption ; and in Great Coco, the boil of the hills consists of decom- 
posed lava. The shores, however, are of coral formation; generally to the 
extent of a mile in waids, from low-water mark. In tbo Nicobar gioup, there 
are some islets, as for instance the one named Monthoule, wliieh areentirelv ol 
coral formation. 

Whether the Andamans actually ‘‘ teem with the juveions metals,” as 
was sup[)Osed by “ the late J)r. Heifer” (a geiitleman to whom an iiieidenlal allu- 
sion is made in Mr. (Quigley’s pamphlet), a geologist could aloiu* di'toi iuim', 
after a careful examination of the rocks and soil. Jlr. Ililhu- appiMis to have 
been killed by the savago.s. Whether he bad previously made any rrsi-arelics 
cannot be ascertained from the materials before the writer. N<“0’ I In* soutlicrn 


extremity of Great Andaman, ‘‘ where it is mountainous and roeli\, ''ome indi- 
cations of minerals have a[)[ieared jiarticularly often. 'I'liere aLo a Kind 
of freestone, containing a yellow shining sjiar.” Mr. Quigley remarked tbal. 
the natives of Interview Island had made themsidvi's inlereslmg to tho-e 
seeking for information, some by daubing their foreheads ‘‘ very thieKly, with 


* This 13 also Oio iirnetieo of 
the ISoulli Sea islaiidei's. 


litslu', or red ochre some by coloring tlnm' 
foreheads with “ a blue [ligimnit, prob.ibly man- 


gane.se and others by rubbing tlnar bodies wilh 


grey iron ore, sparkling like mica, which is plcntil’iil on the western side of the 


island.” 


The following is Mr. (Quigley’s description of the gi'ohigieal features ol‘ 
Interview Island, but it is questionable whether it should he ollen'd on the rj; 
pede llerculeni principle, Wc have no similar information regarding Gn'.it 
Andaman. Lieutenant Blair, in his report to Government, .^j»e.iks iji general 
terms of the soil and climate of New i’ort Cornwalli.s, naimdv, that they are 
“all that can be expected from the most hapjiy tro[)ieal .situation.” 

“The soil cowards the North-west (of Interview Island) is a[ip:ireiil ly .i 
mixture of decomposed slate and clay, the slate gradually disappeai mg on 


t “ Here I came across clilori- 
lic slate or soft rock slate clay, 
contaimug magnesu.” 


approaching the hill runnii)g in the eeiitre f 
Vegetation is abundant over all tin* slate Ibrma* 
tiou. From tlie regularity of the direction of 


the strata, the valleys are numerous, and tiiiieh 


alluvial soil is wasliod down, wliich, Idvndin- with I'allvn Ic ivo., and ollior 
putresoent substanocs produces a "ood Mipcrlicial -od, in wlmdi tnva (,'r„w (o 


1 
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;i large size, and the bhrubs and smaller plant's become particularly luxuriant 
and productive. 

“ Tlic extreme western portion of the island is composed of a succession 
of stratified rocks ; a dilference at once distinguishable by the form and nature 
of the ranges, and the direction of the shores. The hills are irregularly heap- 
ed fcog(‘ther, the stri'ams are intricate and tortuous in their couise, and the 
shores are formed by deep sinuosities and prominently projecting headlands, d’he 
channels aKo arc studded with innumerable islands and rocks extremely 
dangiM'ons to navigation. In tins position, the rock is for the most pait granite 
and gieenstone ; and it is a remarkable fact, that where the greenstone lorma- 
tion terminates, there the islands cease to appear. The decomposition of granite 
and other primitive rocks which are found there, forms but a poor unproduc- 
tive soil ; so that although tlu‘ land is thickly covered with shrubs, they are all 
small and stunt<'d. 'flie torrents of water also that pour down the sides of the 
liill, as appeals from the hollows formed by the water-courses, wash away the 
partial aeeumulatious of soil that are oeeasioiially deposited ; coiiseipiently few 
tivi's are to be found, except iu clefts and recesses of the rocks, where decom- 
posed vegetable matter collects and nourishes their growth. The hollows are 
surrounded by a line of ‘ yarra gum tioes, or white bark eucalyptus, which,’ 
(i. c. tlic hollows) ‘ seemed at a distaiuic to contain lakes, hut instead of 
water, 1 found only blocks of vesicular trap, eoiisi.sting, ap[>arenUy, of granular 
felspar. 1 lornbleude rock also apfieared in the banks enclosing tliem. The 
soil South of the island is, generally sjx'a'ving, a rich loamy soil, with fine 
vegetable mould in some places. It is very pioduelivo; a fact evidenced by 
the luxuriant growth of the forest trees in this (piarter, and the perf'ct success 
which attended my cultivation of the date, pumpkin, ami orange tree. 

“ The soil of many of the west'-rn inlands which I vi-ited, is rich and 
prolific; such as the larger Reef Inlet Island, tlie Western Island, and Land- 
fall Island.” 

Regarding the climate of Interview, IMr. Quigley says : “ The temperature 
of the island I should consider low, hut the climate mild,” 


It has been asserted positively, .as a remarkable fact, founded on the “ state- 
ments of many respectable authoritie.s,” that while the Nicobar Islands, the 
nearest of which is 72 miles to the South of the Andamans, and the Cocos, 
which arc 30 or 40 miles to the North of the Andamans, produce cocoanuts in 
great abundance, which arc largely exported, not a single eoeoanut tree has 
been found on any of the Andaman Islands. Whatever theory this statement 
might iudueo a person to construct, would be partially destroyed by a reference 
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Piiblu' (fTomp) ConaiilliU ion 
lUst iAIa>, l7'Jli, Nos. G to 0. 


in the report suhmitteil to (lovernnieiii hy Lioiile- 
iiant Blair, on tlie 27th May, I7'.):h 'That ollicei’ 
in Ills civoninnavii'atii)!! of tin* L;rouit, i‘oi'o:i- 
nut trees in two places ; and in IS-tO, when Mr. Qaii^ley i^ave the n.ili\e>* of 
Interview a coeoaiiut, and desired them to put it into the ^rouml, ilu'y m.\d(' 
signs to him, by which he nnder.stood them to mean that there were plenty 
of cocoanut trees on the inland. The fact, however, }(“t leiu.iins, that whilo 
cneoanut trees are rarely seen on the Andamans, they are abundant on the 
Nieohars and on the Cocos. Colonel Symes notieed (with regrcd-, lor tlie sako 
of the natives) that there were none to he limnd at I’ort Cornwalli'!. On tin' 
ot her hand, it is stall'd in Buscir.s Journal, that from (air Nieohar aloin*, mort' 
than 25 cargoes of not les^ than l()t),0u0 nuts each, lea\e the i.slands every 
year.” It is quite ap[)arent that in a eommeieial point of view, the Andamans 
are not of the same importanei* at present as the Nieohars and the ('oeo^. 

Of timber trees, tlie Andamans are piolilii*. Lieutenant Blair, in his 
description of Port Cornwall^, ri'porled to (iovc'i nim'iit that “ the land in the 
vieinitv of the Inirlnnir abounded with limber trees of eseellont qnalily, and 
fit lor all the various parts of ships.” Theie are aLo several kind,'. ol wooil, 
well suiti'd for building puiqio^es, for posts, beams, Ae. 

The following au* the names of the trees whi<*h h.ive been found on this 
group ; but there may be many others which h.ive not been seen, owing to the 
dillieulty of penetrating very I'ar into the foiests: 

The banyan; the common almond ; the wood oil tree, wliieh grows to a 
great height ; ihe peiiaign*, “ well ad.ipti'd lor 
the knees of ships the iron Irei', ol' “ stupi'iidoU'. 
size,” the timln'r of which almost bids deli. nieo to 
the a\e ; the red u'ood, which make.s beanlifnl 
furniture, little inferior to line mahogany the 
ever-green beech hrl/do/ilcs ;) the lance 

wood tree ; a species of ebon) ,t the mount. iin-j.iek 
(Arlocarpus cchlmlas) ; the “ jioon,” “ soondr^ ,” 
“ chingrv,” and“beady ,” the d.unmer-tiec ; the 
cotton tree; the Alc\,mdiian laurel ; the ac.ici.i , 
catechu; the cocoanut , [loplar.s ; aloes; mangoe , 
and a tree icsemhling the satin-wood. There is 
also a tree of cnormon.s size, ‘‘one liaving liccn 
found to measure 30 feet in circumference,” producing a very rich dye. Air. 
(,luigley sa)s that he saw on the beach of Interview M.md, a number of “ lim.' 
fir trees,” at regular distances. Among the other vegetable productions, may 
be named mangroves (rhizopJiora), pumpkins, bambnos, ami ground-rattans 
I 2 


* From 80 to 100 feet ; and 
in girth from 10 to 12 Icct. A 
great (iiiantity of od c.ui bo 
obtained from one of tbe-c 
trees ; and it is from tins order 
( Dq^terocariif’aJ tliat tbeeom- 
inone.st pitebe.s and varnidies 
of India arc prodneed. 

t Probably melan- 

oxi/loii, w Inch grows on tlio Co- 
romandel coast. 

X One species of satin W'ood 
yields wood-od. Another spe- 
cies IS the Ccdrcla luu/ia, or com- 
moii toon. 
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r:its. monkeys, ami icliiunimons appear to be the only mammalia 
which have been seen on Great Andaman. On 

* Perhaps he was inihinform- Interview Island, however, Mr. Quigley says that 
ed ns to theso fiTCP. It does 

not appear that he them. tigers, leopards, a species of white 

monkey, wild cats, wild dogs, a species of black 
pig with short legs, and several kinds of squirrels. A species of whale also 
resorts to these islands. 

According to Colonel Symes, birds are not numerous in Great Andaman. 
Doves, parroquets, and the Indian crow are the most common. Hawks are 
sometimes “ temporary visitors.” Lieutenant Blair saw several caves occupied 
by vast numbers of tlic small swallows (hirunJo esciilenta and h,fusfogu) which 
build the edible nests so highly prized by the Chinese as a delicacy and resto- 
rative. Mr. Quigley gives the following longer list of birds in his description 
of Interview Island ; wild fowl, ground doves, large green [u'geons, teals, plovers, 
curlews, bulbuls, largo and small })arrots, mynahs, the red-lieaded wood-pecker, 
honey-suckers, a largo brown hawk, a white headed fish hawk, the king-crow, 
the tailor-bird, cranes, white herons, crow-pheasants, blackbirds, and thrushes. 
Oil the western side, parrots and humming-birds are said to be very numerous. 

The reptiles are snakes (several species), lizards, iguanas, tortoises, and 
turtles. The laborers of the settlement at New l^ort Cornwallis, whilst clearing 
away the underwood, were frequently bitten by snakes; “ hut in no instance,” 
says Colonel Symes, “ did the bite prove mortal, although the patients com- 
monly fell into violent convulsions. Eau-de-luce and opium were the remedies.” 
Another writer speaks of a “ very venomous green snake.” 

Fishes are in great variety and ahtindance. Among them are mullets, 
skates, solos, pomfrets, rock-lish, gurnards, sardines, roe-bills, sable-fish, the 
shod, the aloose, and the cockup. 

Under other heads of natural history may be mentioned centipedes, scor- 
pions, prawns, sind crabs, oysters, &c. 

During the north-cast monsoon, the people of the Malay coast of Sumatra 
visit the Andamans in prahus, for the pur|)ose of collecting the edible nests, 
and fishing for sea-slugs called “ trepang,” or biehe-de-mer, which is also a 
Chinese dainty. 

With regard to frcsli water, Lieutenant Blair saw several good springs 
and rivulets in Great Andaman. One of the latter had its source from the 
South peak of the Saddle. On the South-west side of Interview Island, Mr. 
Quigley saw a serpentine or zigzag lake (20 feet wide) of good fresh water. 
“ Wherever,” he says, “ native huts aj>pear, water is sure to be found ; but as 
it partakes of a disagreeable vegetable flavour, it is only necessary to warm it 
before use.” 
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The inhabitants of these islands are not merely a distinct, but widely 
different race from the natives of the Nicobars. The latter are evidently I\Ia- 
lays, and are comparatively in a state of civilization, the former resemble 
negroes, and arc probably of the same stock as the Papuans and the abori- 
gines of Australia. Their language bears no ailinity to that of tlie Nieobarians. 
From a very early period, even from a time anterior to that of Sindbad the 
sailor, they had the reputation of being Cannibals. This disgusting charge 
against them is worthy of being examined. It points, in reality, to a very piti- 
able fact, and a little scrutiny of the matter will serve to give an insiglit into 
the wretched condition of this people. 

The Andamanese were the Anthropophagi, or man-eaters, of Ptolemy. 
Two Waliomedan travellers of the ninth century, translated hy Kenaudot, 
have left the following description of them: “Tl>e pcojdo cat human llcsh 
q\iito raw ; their complexion is black ; tlu'ir hair 
aro called Papuans, from a Ma- fizzled ;* their countenance and eyes fnghtiul ; 
lay word signifying frizzled hair, their feet are very large, almost a cubit ; and they 
go quite naked.” Colonel Symes’s i)icturo of 
their personal appearance is not less ngly. “In stature,” he says, “ they 
seldom exceed live feet; their limbs are disproportionahly slemler; tlnir 
bellies protuberant; with higli shoulders and large heads; and, stiangij to 
find in this part of the world, they aro a degener.ate race of Negroes, with woolly 
hair, flat noses, and thick lips. Tlieir eyes are hmiill and red, their skin of a 
deep sooty black, whilst their countenances exhibit tlie extreme of wretched- 
ness; a hornd mixture of famine andfcrocily.^^ The words iinderlim'(l in this 
place, give a clue to the truth, which is further developed by Cob)nel Symes, 
when he says, that if these miserable savages do cat human tlesh, the di'siro 
for it probably arises “ more from the impulse of hunger, than Irom voluntary 
choice ; a conclusion that well authenticated instances of the distress they at 
the times endure, appear to authorize.” Mr. Quigley, too, says: “K they 
ever eat human flesh, 1 should think they do not do so hy preference, but only 
when urged hy necessity, in the absence of other food.” It has been remarked 
that they bury their dead, and that the bodies of persons killed hy them have 
been afterwards found without the flesh having 


t Perhaps this argument proves Bcvercd.t Neveithelcss, 

nothing; since, very recent- . ’ . i ii 

ly, the natives of Now Caledonia, when it is considered that they arc among tlie 


very lowest in the scale of civilisation, an, 1 that 
whom they had treacherously they have very limited means of subsistence, it 
billed. believed that they have sometimes 


been driven to tho necessity of eating human flesh. Iheir forests contain 
no animals to supi.ly them with food.” The cocoanut is hardly hnown to 
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them. Whatever esculent herbs their islands may produce, can bo of little 
uso to them, as they have no pot or vessel that ean bear the action of fire. 
They eat the fruit of the mangrove, after steeping it in an embanked puddle 
of water. In their vegetable diet, Europeans have not discovered much that 
is palatable or nutritious, 'riieir “ attenuated and diseased figure too plainly 
indicates the want of wholesome nouri.'.hinent.” During the short time that 
Colonel Syrnes was at Port Cornwallis, “ a coasting party one day discovered a 
man and a boy stretched on the beach, apparently in the last stage of famine. 
They were conveyed to the settlement. Unfortunately, every effort of human- 
ity failed to save the man hut the boy recovered, and was afterwards in 
the service of Colonel Kyd at Calcutta. 

The principal food of tliese islanders is fish, with occasional entremets of 
rats, guanas, lizards, and snakes. There are also a few wild hogs, which they 
sometimes catch and eat. They shoot fish, like the South Sea isl.iiiders, with 
bows and arrow.'', and get them plentifully during the north-cast monsoon, but 
often seek for them in vain during the tempestuous season. Having no induce- 
ment to penetrate their forests, they are disposed along the coasts in small 
knots or societies, restlessly “ climhing rocks or roving along the margin of 
the sea, inquest of a [)recarious meal of fish.” As soon us tiiey fail to ol)tain 
a sufiieient supply at one s[)ot, they desert the frail huts erected there, and 
proceed to another part of the coast. 

Their huts and iinplcmeuts arc of the rudest description. Their canoes 
have outriggers ; ami the largest seen by Mr. Quigley could contain eight i)er- 
sons. In these they cross over to the neighbouring islands. Their arrows and 
spears are barbed and headed with hard wood. They possess nothing that is 
made of iron. Their sharpest implements arc coral-shell knives. Mr. Quigley 
says, that they “ despise both iron, copper, and other metals, much of which 
lay scattered upon the beach, belonging to the wreck of the Emily, and which, 
when they found them held in high estimation, tliey collected and delivered to 
the people of the Schooner /Sm 'Jliis little .anecdote deserves to be 

pLaced in juxta-position with what is stated in Busch’s Journal regarding the 
inorc enlightened i)eople of N.ancowry Harbour, in the Nicobars. “ We found,” 
says the writer, “ that some of our visitors from Naiicowry had man.aged to 
steal the brass rullocks of our cutter.” 

“ Of the character of the inhabitants,” says the Officiating Superinten- 
dent of Marine, in his letter to Government, dated the 13th January 1858, ‘‘it 
is sufficient to say, that they are cruel and treacherous savages, and that they 
are frequently Cannibals from necessity, if not from choice.” In the same 
letter, it is stated that when, in November 1844, the Briton and the Bunny- 
mede were cast ashore on the East Andaman, with 700 men of Her Majesty’s 
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50th and 80th Regiments on board, “ although the troops mustered strong, 
and had saved their arms, ammunition, tour of tlio party laid been wounded 
with spears by tlie natives at the time the Commander of the Jh'iton lelt tlio 
island.” One writer states, that the savages arc “ ennning, eralty, and re- 
vengeful, and frequently express their aversion to strangers in a loud and 
threatening tone of voice, oxhihiting various signs of deliance, and expressing 
their contempt by tlie most indecent gestures.” At the eommeneement of 
the first Burmese War, when tlio army under Sir Areliihald Campbell had 
assembled at Port Cornwallis, the natives “ never failed to evince tlio hostile 
feelings with which tliey regarded a stranger’s \isit to their Jrhorcs, hy shoot- 
ing ilights of arrows at the boats, and lining to the interior, as stioii ns a lainl- 
ing was etlected.” Some of the settlers who originally went to Port Corn- 
wallis were killed hy them. 

The [>ieture has its lights as well as its shades. Air. <2‘iigl('y and Lieutenant 
Blair suggest some of the causes of the hostility, amounting almost to a passion, 
displayed towards strangers hy tlieso savages, who have, in many instances, been 
as much sinned again-'t assinning. They have had groumls ior acting on their 
savage instincts, d'he former gcmlleman says, that ‘‘ the ini(‘reonrs(! with the 
natives” (of Interview Island) “ was of the most friendly <*haraeter, and was 
lattei’ly approaching to familiarity;” and h(‘ thinks that lluMi* general iiiimieal 
dis[)Osition is owing to many of them having been kidnappc'il and sold into slavi'ry 
hy the Alalays, who collect tropang and edible nests on tln'ir coasts. Jiiente- 
iiant Blair recorded his impression in the following woids: “ Several o( the 
natives have been carried off to gratify an imwairaiitahle enriosity, and others 
entra[)ped and sold for slaves. Cnless ilnsc alleviating eireumstanees aro con- 
sidered, a most iiiifavorahle and unjust opinion would be lormecl of the natives. 
Our intercourse with tho'^e in tlie neiglihourliood ol the Old Harbour, allorded 
frequent opportunities of observing that they arc susceptible ol the most ten- 
der impressions, and that their dispositions aro happy.” “ When Colonel 
8yines was at Port Cornwallis, some Bengal fisheniKm belonging to the settle- 
ment were killed; but it was discoveied that they liad provoked the outrage, 
tl’hey hud enticed a woman, hy the allurement of food, to come so close, that 
she was made j)risoner. Instead ot relieving her hunger, they proceeded to 
oiler violence. The cries of the j>o()r creature brought a numerous tioop of 
savage friends to her assistance, who, ru.shing out ot the lliiekuts, attacked and 
killed two of the yet more savage aggressors.” The bodies of tlie Bengalees 
were afterwards round, “ pierced with sharp weapons, and pounded with stones 
until every bone was broken.” Tliese naked and untutored barbarians are not 
witliout a moral sen.se. C.ilonel .Symes rel.ites that two young women, who 
had been captured on board a ship at anchor in the haihour “soon got rid of 
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all fear of violence, except what might be offered to their chastity, which they 
guarded with unremitting vigilance. Although they had a small apartment 
allotted to themselves, and had no real cause for apprehension, one always 
watched whilst the other slept.” 

“ Their religion,” says Colonel Symes, “ is the simple, but genuine homage 
of nature to the incomprehensible Ruler of the universe, expressed in adora- 
tion to the sun, and moon, the genii of the woods, &c. In the Spirit of the 
storms, they confess the influence of a malignant being, and during the South- 
west monsoon, when tempests prevail with unusual violence, they deprecate 
his wrath by wild choruses, which they chant in small congregations assem- 
bled on the beach, or on some rock that overhangs the ocean.” 

The total number of the inhabitants has been variously estimated. Colo- 
nel Symes wrote in 1795: “Tlie population of the Creat Andaman and all its 
dependencies, docs not, according to Captain Stokoe, exceed 2,000 or 2,500 
souls.” An anonymous writer makes the following remark. “According to 
Hamilton (iyi5), the inhabitants do not exceed 2,500 or 2,000 souls; but later 
accounts state their numbers to be about 10,000.” 

The Coco Isles, 

These two little isles arc a few miles distant from the North-east point of 
Croat Andaman. 'Ihe larger of them is six miles long and two broad, the 
smaller two miles and a half long, and nearly a mile broad. They are shelter- 
ed by the Andamans from the heavy South-west swell of the Bay of l^engal, 
and afford facilities for careening ves.sels in safety ; of both the islands it may 
be said, that they have a fine sandy beach all round, one or two commodious 
bays, and good anchorage, .and that at the Southern extremity of each there 
is a reef of rocks extending several miles into the sea. Both islands also are 
uninhabited. In Ajiril 1849, an attempt was made to form a small settlement 
at Great Coco, Three J']uro[)ean8, one East Indian, and eight Burmese pro- 
ceeded thither from Moulmein ; but choosing a very unhealthy site, close to 
an accumulation of decayed vegetable matter, seven of the number died, and 
the rest abandoned the island. The Burmese, however, wlio visit it every 
year, for the purpose of collecting and drying coeoanuts, do not find it so un- 
healthy. They go over from Tavoy, Bassein, Moulmein, and Arracan, and 
occupy it during the whole of the North-east monsoon, leaving it at the com- 
mencement of the South-west monsoon, when it is probably less healthy. 
“These men,” says Mr. Quigley, “informed me that whatever sickness pre- 
vailed amongst them, originated at Little Coco, and that they generally im- 
proved in health on return to Great Coco. As evidence of the truth of their 
statements, the fact that fowls, which never thrive where marsh miasma pre- 
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vails to any extent, have increased and multiplied on the island.” Little Coco 
is a very marshy, and of course unhealthy, place. “ Swamps, thicklv eovcird 
with willow.s, and dotted with a few clujups of pine tree.s, exist here and tlu-.e 
ui)on the island,” and “are the cause of the fever and ai^ue with which almost 
every one is attacked who makes any long stay in it.” h^or tins reason, (he 
Burmese occupy Great Coco during the North-east monsoon, and make only 
short trips to the smaller island, where coeoanuts are very ahundant. 

The smaller Coco rises to an elevated plateau in the centre, and has chief- 
ly an alluvial soil. The larger one has a iht plain of rieh hlack mould, sur- 
rounded by hills, whicli are coated with a soil of decomposed lava, of a deep 
chocolate color. “Loth descriptions of soil are exeeedinglv fertile and suited 
to the growth of all descriptions of European and tropical m-ain and fruits ” 

Tlie following arc the vegetable productions, U^idcs cocoannis. The 
wood-oil tree; tlie wild palm (phernix pahisfri^) ; the lig ; the pii,n'on pea, or 
doll; the common almond ; the nxndia dumaforum, the hark of which is used 
for intoxicating fisli ; the mountain jack ; the In-art apph* , tin* mangoe; the 
mangosteen (he hft<'lniit ; the sui'ct kront 

tlu. rallan; tl,o ,V,.n. a-l.i,-!, ,1„. Kan,,.... 

obtain the matcriaK for making toicli-lii;lits , 
“a species of timber for spars;” and “a variety ol’ other d(‘sfri])tioiis of 
trees, wliich are capable <if being ap[)lied to ship-hnihliiig ” In the patches 
cultivated by tlie Ilurmese and by the late eniigrani'-, were S( cn (h(‘ plantain, 
the [)ine-a[)ple, the silk-cotton tree, pumpkins, chillies, garlics, onions, the 
tamarind, the orange, Grass grows very Inxuiiantly in both the ishniiL, 
and affords noiiiishing food to numerous large guanas, and slieller to Hocks of 
teals. 

The only mammalia ar<‘ a f<*w wild hoars, hlai'k j)igs, and very l:>ig(‘ 

cats. 


The birds are teals; wdld fowl ; jilovers ; gronml doves, (Cultfiidur //idtrir) , 
crow-pheasants (Ceniro/ms I^Iiillipcnsis) ; white and green ])ige(»ns; enrlmvs ; 
and quails and partritlge.s in abundance. A number of dome.'.tio fowls liavmg 
been set adrift in Great Coco, are now running wild about the jungle. 

The shores swarm with large lisli, prawns, crabs, ousters, tmtles, ^Ce. 

There are snakes of many Kinds in Little Coco; among them tin* Cobra 
Capella, and a small viper of a very venomous description. There are also 
lizards, guanas, and blood-suckers. 

In the same swampy island, saud-llies and musquitoe.s, as iniglit be ex- 
pected, arc “exceedingly troublesome.” 'J’hc musquitoes are of a large and 
Venomous kind. 

Fresh water is Easily obtained at all seasons. It may be had in Jiittle 
K 
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Toco by <li^;^ging to tliu (le])th of 5 or (J feet. On the Nortli-easi t-lile of Oreat 
Coeo, tli(‘re id a tank of good water, 200 feet in length, by 50 in breadth. 
Ifoiuiy and wax are to be found in small quantities. 

The Nicobar Tales. 

The Nicobars are situated between G'50' and 9-20' Noitl» l.ititude, and 
92 50' and 94‘10' East longitude. The group consists of nine lari;er i-laiuE 
and some smaller ones. The two most iSouthern are called i-e^pc'ctively Groat 
and Little Nicobar. The former is more tban 20 miles long and 8 across in 
the wide.st pai-t. It has aline bay on the North-east side; another to the 
South, environed by hills and rocks and lofty trees; and a third on the 
South-east side, round which the surf breaks violently, but whicli affords good 
protection against the North-east monsoon. Little Nicobar i> iiot half so largo. 
It has a bay on the North-west side, regarding which Captain Lewis, the writer 
of Busch’s Journal, .states: “ It is, without exee[>tion, the line.st we have sten, 
and possesses many advantages.” d'here is a bay at Terressa, “well proteeti^d 
against the North-east and South-west monsoon, but exposed to an Easterly 
gale.” 

The Danes formed a settlement on tbi.s group in 175(>, but abandoned it 12 
years after. In ISJJ, Her JMajesty’s Ship iMarjicienne touched at one of the 
islands, and found there a Danish Governor, ]\Ir. Rosen (with 50 or 00se})oys), 
who had instructions to carry on a trade in betel-nuts and edible-nests, to the 
exclu.sion of otber nations. In 1815, with the concurrence of the Danish 
Government, jMr. D. C. Mackey, of the firm of IMessrs. IMacKuw and Company, 
of this city, the Consul for Denmark, despatched an expediiioii to tlu‘ Nicobars, 
under Mr, Busch and Captain Lewis (the jiivsent Master Attcaidant at 
Rangoon), who hoisted the Danish ll.ig at I’ulo Condul and Great Nicobar. 
They found the ruins of the last D.mish setlh-numt on the island of Camorta. 

“ d’here was not a vestige of plantation or of cultivation, though the hills and 
valleys all round are entirely free from jungle.” “ We regretted much,” says 
Ca[)tain Lewis, “ tliat we could never obtain any clear account of the settlement 
nor of tlie misfortunes and obstacles it mu.st have met with. The Islanders 
spoke with aifeetion of the settlers, and akso of the Government.” “ In the 
absence of a correct report regarding the last settlement in these islands,” he 
continues, “ it is almost useless to speculate on the probable causes of its 
failure ; but it would appear to have been undertaken by men with little practi- 
cal knowledge of colonization, who had themselves no interest at stake, and 
unprovided with means adequate to the task. In an attempt of this kind all 
depends on the first settlers; they have every thing to face, and should be well 
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provided for accordingly, well lodged, w(dl led and attended, and their wants 
should, as far as possible, be anticipated ; whereas thcbO had to de[)eud upon 
a trading eonimunication with the parent colony. A lakh of Itu^H'e'^, piMperlv 
disbursed at first, would avail more than five lakhs in as many }ears.” lie is of 
opinion that the best [)hin would be to etiloni/.o the inland witli Chinese laboreis, 
and also with people from the Coromandel coast. In IS td, Captain Steen 
J3ille, the Commander of a Danibh Corvtdte, Inuing n'porteil to his (Jovern- 
ment “ the present unhealthy state of these nominal possessions ol' tlu' Danish 
crown, and the great expcn.se which wouhl attend any atiem[)ts to make 

them habitable by Euroin'ans,” 11 is Danish 
llmi’hloCom'f'sDospiUcli No. . .... 

2 of 185y, dated 1st February. came to tlie determination of finally 

abandoning all right to the islands. 

The Onieiating SuperintimdtMit of Marine, in his letter to (lovernnn'nt, 
dated the 13th dannary last, states that ^Ir. iMaelo'y “ sjieaks very lavorahly 
of the Nicohars as a field for eoloni/.ation, and is of opinion, that if the j’uiigh^ 
\vero cleared away, and otlier sanitary measures adopted, the iVieohars would 
become as healtliy as Penang ; an opinion which is by no means uueommoii, 
and which, the Ollieiating Su[)erintendent adils, he has every reason to eoiieur 
in.” 

The surface of these islands is hilly. At the Southern harhour ol (Jie.it 
Nieobar, the nearest hill, on being nuMsiired, was found to Ix' l,o7d 1‘eet ahovi* 
the level of the s( 3 a. 'f here were others in the iiitmior, ol a givaler heiglit. 
In Little Nicobar, some of the hills are sup[)Osed to he about 1,01)1) or ],2l)0 
feet above the sea-level. I'lie island of Dompok.i uses ahiupUy IVom tin' heacli 
to the lieight of 7o0 feet. Pulo Cobra is a small high isl.md, bn.stliiig with 
eocoaniit and hetel-mit trees. 

Jjittlo is known of the iiiteibir of these islamls. At (Sreat .ind Little 
Nieoliar not a ch'are*! spot is to he seen, exee[it here and ihert; a slip ol 
land.” Heavily timbered hills oeeupy the rest ol llu; sjiaeo. At '1 erressa, 
the soil oil the se.i- shore IS “ admiraldy adapt(‘d for coeoanut trtas, whib; the 
high land throughout the centre ol the i.^laiid is red clay, with limestone, and 
is covered with a I'ieh vegt'table mouhl. It’ n)»p(‘ars admirably ad.i|)ti‘d lor 
the growth of sugar-catio, particularly as the climate is said to he moi>i, hot, 
and not very tein[iestn()us, and the adv.iiit.igi* ol a si'a-hreeze eould not hiil to 
ensure a good cane.” “The land being lalln-r low, there is nothing to ariest 
the clouds, so that the rains cannot be V(m \ lieavy. I he In at on the liigli 
land is reported to be moderate.” It seldom rains during December, danii.iry, 
February, and March, which are dry and hot montlis. At Little Nicobar, the 
beat under the awning, on the 22nd April, was liecjuenlly above lUO®. 

On a second visit to Terressa, one ol Mr. Lu&eli s [aii ty brought away 
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“ Tlicsc specimens of coal, 
tlioiifrli eollceted iji various 
])!ii*Ls of the Nieobars, would 
seem to be very much alilvc in 
tlieir nature, tbouj^li ddrerin<^ a 
liltli; in apjieai'aneu. 'I'hey 
Ijjne b_‘eii no doufit injured by 
long exposure in the aands*^ to 
tli(! weather, and to the sun, as 
well as writer. To this eause 
IS duo their burning with little 
tlaine, as well as their hardness 
and great speeifle gravity. Jlut 
otherwise they are, or at least 
were, good eoal. They seem to 
bear, both in appearance and 
elieinieui pi ojicrties, a nearer 
reseinblanec to the pitch, or 
(uiiiuel eoal of the little Tenas- 
sernn river, than any other 
spi'ciinen [ have seen. The 
eircumstaneo of their biung all 
so nearly alike, is a favorable 
iiidierdion of the ])robabl(‘ (‘\- 
isleiiee of one gri'at b d extend- 
ing to a considerable jiroportioii 
through the islands.” 


“ specimens of the soil on the liigh land, which is a 
red clay with stones, having a burnt appearance, 
one or two being certainly metallic.” A large 
quantity of coal was obtained from the natives of 
Little Nicobar, who found it on Trice Island, at 
low-water. It resembled lignite or half-cliaired 
wood. It was very heavy, compared with the 
common coal, burned freely, and emitted a strong 
sulphurous vapour. Coal was also found at the 
following places; At Busch Island, a large piece ; 
at Pulo Condul, on the North-(‘ast side of Great 
Nicobar, two pieces of i-atlier better qniility ; and 
at the Soiitliern bay of the same island. Tlie 
rocks, where the last-mentioned specimen was 
picked up, consisted of soft sandstone and clay- 
slate. Dr. McClelland, Secretary to the Coal 
Committee, analyzed these specimens at the 
Ilon’hle Company’s Dispensary, and came to 
the conelu'<ion noted in tlio margin. 


A great traflic is carried on with some of tliesi' i.'^Limls (^ar Nicobar is 


visited by numerous l!]ngli>h and Burmese ves.sels, as well as native crafts from 
the Coromandel Coa^t. d'ln‘ staples of tlio island are cocoannts, hi tel-nut.s, 


pigs, poultry, and yams,” wliieh are bartered for fowling-pieces, hatchets, 
knives, &e , and are also sold for Uujiees and Spanisli Dollars. The natives 
keep a register of the vessels that touch at the island. At T’erressa, besidi's 
coeoanuts and yarns, wild mangosteens are abundant. “ Sugar-cane of a very 
superior description,” says the writer of Busch’s Journal, ‘‘ is also found ; but 
we did not see it growing, 'rhe cane wliieh was brought to us, ap[)carcd half 
cultivated, half-wild, was full of saccharine matter, hut had a strong woody 
fibre.” The jungle abounds with wild pigs. The inhabitants of Nanoowry 
harbour, where many vessels have been plundered, have much intercourse with 
the Malays and the Burmese. ]\[r. Lurch’s [larty found Malays there, prepar- 
ing trepang for the China market. “ The natives brought adulterated ambergris, 
and daminers of very superior quality.” At Little Nicobar the coeoanuts are 
not cipial in size to those of Car Nicobar, nor are they so plentiful ; bub the 
water which they contain is “ far sweeter and cooler.” Pine-apples grow there 
wild, and in abundance, and a few excellent limes, or rather lemons, are to be 


found. Trice Island is visited every year by Malays, who remain there for G 
or S months, and prepare trepang, collect edible nests and turtle shell, and sell 
rice, arrack, and printed goods to the inhabitants. At Camorta too, “ the Malays 
carry on much trade.” 



At THce Isliind, there were “several inagnilieeiit spceiniuiis of tlu' l):uivai\ 
tree.” One covered a space of ground one-tliird of a mile in eiieuiufeivnee, and 
“ its branches literally swarmed witli birds.” An “ enormou'i p()or tne” \\a> 1\ In«»- 
overthrown, having been evidently attacked by white ants, which were 
nninerous. 

The only inamnialia of these islands seem to be monkeys and [ligs. 

Among the birds are a sjiecies of “ hurrial” pigeon, the wliite-elilf pigeon, 
“ tlie w'cll known splendid ground pigeon of the Nieobars,” kinglisliers, tin* Idtn*- 
tailed bce-eater, the swallow of the edible nest-, hill ni} nalis, the oritde or 
niangoe bird, the Malayan species of lioiiey-.-uek(‘r, Ac. 

There is no want of fresh water: some eonsicU-rable rivulets were seen. 


Colonel Symes speaks of the native^ as the “ mild iiiollensive Nieidiarians.” 
They may be mild; but they seem to be too treaelierous and covetous to he 
inoffensive, es[)eeially the people of iVaneowry h.irhotir, who have (he piratii’al 
pi o[)ensities of the Malays, and “bear a bad eharaeter even among their own 
countrymen.” 

At Terressa, Mr. ljus(di found turn French mis-ionarics, who gave him an 
account of the jdundering and scuttling of the following vessels : 

1. In 18.‘h), at Naneowry, the whaling vessed Pilot. II MS IJ'aiulrrrr 
was in 1840, despatched “ to avenge this alfair.” She lired sonu* shohs, imd 
burned a few hots; hut the natives did not care for such a demon^tiation. 
“ d'he only juini-hmcnt to affect them, would be the destiuelion of“ their 
cocoanut trees.” 

2. In 1833, at Nancowry, a craft of two masts, ecjinmandi'd by an Fiira- 

siau. 

3. In 1841, at Nancowry, a vessel of 100 tons, commanded by Captain 

Caw. 

4. In August 1814, at Terressa, the Schooner Mary, commanded by 
Signor Ignacio Ventura, 150 tons. 

The crew's of the above vessels w'cre all murdered. It is supposed that 
the Malays who collect edible nests, “instigated some of the ma').sa<;i (‘s.” 
“ Purely native crafts, however, have never Ix'en known to he attacked ; 
probably because the temptation is not sufficient.” 

The people of Car Nicobar, who “ partake somewhat of the ihmnese ]thy- 
siognomy and comple.xion, ‘ have the character amongst the Fnglish’ skippeis 
and other traders, of great honesty and }jrom[)titude in their tians.'ictions 
that they strictly fulfil their contracts to supjdy cocoanuts. They are perfectly 
civilized, comiiared with the Andamanese. They do not go about in a state 
of nudity ; tiny speak a little English and Portuguese; their boats and huts 
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nrc* coiiistructcd with great ingenuity ; and they pmoke and also use betel, both 
the nut and the leaf. Ihey are averse to European residents; eonsccpiently, 
the French missionaries alluded to at Car Nicobar, were obliged to remove to 
Terressa, eanying with them materials for building a house. The natives of 
the latter island, however, being “ opposed to all innovations,” forced them “ to 
ahandon their schemes of improvement,” and lve[)t them almost as prisoners, 
in a house tliickly surrounded with jungle, where one of them died. 

The natives on the North-east side of (Ireat Nicobar also s[)eak Portuguese', 
^riiey have olten been to Naneowry, and even to Penang. Tho^e on the South 
and South-east side were very shy. At one [ilaee, tht'y lied on the approaeli 
of .Mr. llusch’b party. A largo Malay huildim; was found among their huts, 
'fhe inlial)itants of another vill ige also lied; hut tliey came lack after a short 
time, and Ibwls and [ilantain.s weie obtained from tliem. d’luy allccted Malay 
manners. 

The Nicoharians are an indolent race. Tliey devote much attention to 
tlieir cocoanut trees, but to nothing else. 

Mr. Busch ix'grctted that he was unable to visit the island of Chowry, for 
tlie French missionaries had described it as ‘‘ the most cultivated and populous, 
and the peo[)le as the most civilized, of this giouj). (.’oeoanut trees are, how- 
ever, very scarce, and the inhahitants an^ therefore obliged to re.-^oit to Ti.'rres- 
sa, and, by working for thi'ir wealthier iK'ighbouis, obtain a livelibood. If 
colonization were attempted, it is more than probable that the services of 
these men might be secured for the colony. In settling on this inland, it would 
be absolutely reipilsite to be provided w'ith |)resses for extracting the oil from 
the cocoanut; for by purchasing most of their nuts, the inhabitants would be 
rendered dependent on the settlement.” 

The Nicoharians have a superstitious dread of being counted. One writer 
says that they “probably do not exceed 3,000 or 1,000.” According to Thorn- 
ton, the number is “about 1,000,” but this must hi; a very low estimate, for 
in Terressa alone, the French IMissionaries, who had vidted every village on 
the island, supposed that the total number ol‘ inhabitants was 700. 

It has been suggested to the wiiter of this precis by the following passage, 
which occurs in Busch’s Journal, unaccompanied by any comment, that the 
aborigines of the Nicobars were the same as the present savages of the Anda- 
man Islands, and that they were driven into the interior, and in some instances 
exterminated, by the foreign and maritime people whose descendants now 
occupy the coasts : “ On inquiring of our native friends from the Little 
Nicobar,” says Captain Lewis, “ we are told that the interior of the Great 
Nicobar is occupied by a widely dillerent race of savages, who are always at 
war with those on the sea shore. They aie armed with bows and arrows; 



and about their cruelty many tales are told.” This only oin responds \\ith tlie 
statements of ethnologists, that, in the larger islands of the Indian Arehi[)i'- 
lago, the original iidiabitants have retired into the interior before the Malays, 
who occupy the lower tracts along the coast, and that in the smaller islands 
they have been extirpated. There is no doubt that the Nieobarians with w bom 
we liavo become ac(|uainted, are chielly of Malay extraction. 


I am imlebtc-a to Mr. W. H. lloll , ol th(‘ Foreign Olhee, for this precis, 
which has been [irepared in pursuance of a wish exjiressed by tlu‘ llon’ble .). 
P. (irant, and in order to meet the inquiiio.s of Jlis Jiordsbip, respt>eting the 
salubrity of tlie Nicobais, in so far as tlie means ol)tauiaI)lc would permit, 
d'bc pamphlets alluded to, Lieuten.ant I’dair’s report, a j)reeis of infurmafion 
received from the (Government of Bengal, with letter No. 2o, dateii loth 
January last, a report by the Ollieiafing yiijK*riiitemleiit of Marine, No. liJt, 
dated IJtli idem, and the former eori(‘spondene(‘, among wliieli is a good report 
from Captain llophinson, are all submitted lu'rowitb, but the facts, which these 
severally contain, as far as eonneeti'd with the obji'et of the llon’ble ('ourt’s 
iiupiiry, are lairly embodied in this precis. 

The des[»ateh of an Fx[»edition to explori' tin' i-'^lands has Ixa-n ])(»sfponed 
until the cessation of the S. W. Monsoon, and may then be, pos>ibly, still fur- 
ther defeiTcd, owing to the want of a steamer. 'The Fourt will hi* informed 
by the outgoing mail of this posipon(*ment, and ih(‘ reason^ I'or it. Mean- 
while it does not appear th.it any further .steps can he taken, oi that any addi- 
tional information can he obtained. 

Aljril 7. 


(Si^hcl) 


G. !■;, 
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APPliNDIX, No. 3. 


INSTRUCTIONS PGR TIIK RE-OCCUPATION OP TIFE ANDAMAN 
ISLANDS, AS A CONVICT SEL’I LEMENT. 


No. 87. 

PiioM C. liEADON, Esquire, 

Sec^. to the Govt, of India^ 

To CAPT.vfN H. MAN, 

Executive Engineer and Sujyeeintendcnt of Convicts at Moulmein. 

Bated the Itoth January ^ 1858. 


Home Dept. 

Sill, 

It has been fleterminecl by the Right IToiTble the Governor-General in 
Council to establiali a penal settlement on the Andaman Islands, lor the 
reception in the first instance of convicts sentenced to imprisonment, and to 
transportation for the crimes of mutiny and rebellion and for other offences 
connected therewith, and eventually for the rece])tion of all convicts under 
sentence of transportation whom, for any reason, it may not be thought expedi- 
ent to send to the Straits Settlements or to the 'fenasseriin Provinces. 

2. A Committee, as you are awaie, was recently appointed to examine 
these Islands, with a view to the selection of a site lor the above purpose. 
The (’ommittee, after examining as carefully and closely as possible all the 
localities in the coast which offer facilities for the establishment of such a 
settlement, have reported decisively in favour of the old harbour on the East 
coast of the Great Andaman in N. latitude 11* 42'. 

3. A copy of the Committee’s report is forwarded for your information. 
The Governor.Gene.ral in Council, after attentively considering the reasons 
given for the selection of Old Harbour, is satisfied that it is a site, if not the best, 
at any rate admirably ada[)ted for the purpose in view. It is the one chosen 
as the place of a Settlement by Lieutenant Blair in 1789, known by experi- 
dice to bo salubrious, possessing abundance of wood and water, sheltered from 
the monsoon, and particularly convenient for the location, separation and 
management of convicts of difi’eieiit classes. 
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4. His Lor(lshi|> in Council Ims ilctcrmined thcroforo a jx'ual 
settlement for the ol)jeets above mentiomMl shall be estahlislied on the Amla- 
man Islands, and that a eommencement shall be made at the Old llai-henr, 
which will hereafter be distinguished by the name of Port Blair, in honor of 
the Officer who discovered and accurately surveyed it, upwards of SO \ cars ago, 
and by whom its advantages were fore>;cen and appreciated. 

5. In forming the settlement and taking the first steps towards 
carrying out the views of the Oovernment of India (to he pre-entl , cvolained) 
the Governor-General in Council is desirous of availing himself ot vo\ir 
expel ience in convict management, and I am accordinglv directed to riMpicsf, 
that, on the receipt of these instructions, you w'ill jircpare to proceed as soon :is 
pos^ihle in the l*lu/o to Port Bl.iir, in ordt^r to make arrangcnuMits for tin' 
rece[)tion of the convicts who will shortly he sent there, ami to lay down the 
details of a plan for their location, emjiloyment, and general control. 

(). It may be assiiim‘d that the (;la«-s of rebels and mutineers w'ho are 
sentenced by the Civil and Military tribunals to the secondary |)unishnient ol' 
transportation, or to im[)risonment, will not include any of tin) worst olVenders, 
and therefore that the convicts with whom you will have to deal in tlm lir.st 
instance, will, for the most part, be men who have Ikhui led to the commission 
of crimes against the state by the example of others, and not men of a dcftpcrate 
or unmanageable character. 

7. ^Jdiu Governor-General in (youneil is, thcrefon*, inclined to think that 
the bulk of the convicts on their arrival iit the settlement may at once be ))ut 
in a position analogous to that allowed to convicts of the third ela^s in the 
Straits Settlements, and that the best among them should be promoted at once 
to a class similar to the second class in the Straits, and employed as Sirdars or 
Tindals over the others. J)egradation to a fourth or low'cr class, and the 
im[)osltion of irons, may [wobably be reserved as puni.^hments for the refrac- 
tory. 

8. The first step to be taken, however, is the scleclion of a siti* for the 
residence of the Superintendent, for a barrack to accommodate the guard ol 
Kuropeans which it will be nece.-.>ary to enteilain there lor some time to 
come, for a store house, and for simh other building-i as may be rcipured. In 
the ojunion of the Govenior-Gencial in Council, the be.'jt [>lace th.it can be 
chosen for this purpose is Ciiatham Island in the centre of tlie harbour, and 
His Lordship in Council considers that no time should ho lo.st in clear- 
ing the island and eolleeting mat-trials for building. Whether the build- 
ings shall be of masonry, or whether they shall bo of wood, such as 
those commonly used in the Buimcsc Provmcc.s, His Lordship in Conn- 
eil leaves to your judgment. 4 he latter is probably to be prcfcircd , 

L 
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and, as tlie climate and other conditions of the island are similar to 
those of Burmah, it is essential that all buildings should be well raised on 
j)iles or pillars, after the fashion usually adopted by the Burmese. You will, on 
no account, omit this precaution. The clearance of the island should bo performed 
in the first instance by Burmese coolies, either free or convict, whom you can 
take with you from ISIoulmein for the purpose, and should be carried on after- 
wards by the mutineer and rebel convicts on their arrival. Until the island is 
cleared and houses built, the Superintendent and the guard must remain on 
board the Pluto in the first instance, and afterwards in a guard ship, which 
will bo provided from hence for the service. 

9. ddic Governor-General in Council conceives that eventually, when the 
Island is cleared and accommodation prepared thereon for the reception of the 
Su])erintendcnt and his guard, the main body of the convicts will be em])loyed 
in clearing and cultivating the main land contiguous, and that none will be 
pcrmitti;d to approach the Island, but the few who may be employed by the 
Su[)erintendent upon duties which may make their presence tliero necessary. 

10. As long as the Superintendent is obliged to keep his Head (Quarters 
on hoMi’d the Vlato or the guard ship, the rations for the convicts and coolies 
on shore should be served out over the ship’s side to the persons apjiointed to 
receive them, and no mutineer or ndxd convict should, under any circumstances 
whatever, be permitted to go on board either vessel. 

11. Convict lines should, if necessary, be cstal)lished at first on Chatham 
Island, and should consist of temporary hul.s, to be constructed by the Burmese 
coolies or the convicts themselves, or ofpauls to bo supplied for the purpose. The 
lines to be cstablislied on the main land should be huts of a more durable 
character, to be built by the convicts under the guidance of Burmese artizans, 
and after an unilbrm plan suitable to the climate and country and a])proved 
by the Superintendent. From the beginning, whether on Chatham Island or 
on the main laud, and whether in the construction of temporary or of per- 
manent huts or houses, you will pay especial attention to })roviding a good 
drainage fall. There is no want of water at Port Blair ; but it will generally 
have to be obtained from wells ; and the absence of natural drainage by moving 
sti earns makes it necessary that this object should be kept in view. 

12. The convicts should be organized in gangs of a convenient size, each 
under the superinteiideiice of a Tindal appointed from among their number, and 
assisted by a convict peon or two. The duty of the Tindal would be to sec 
that the convicts under him perforin the ilaily task allotted to them, to receive 
the daily rations and regulate the mess, to bring to the notice of the Superin- 
tendent the good or ill conduct of the several convicts composing his gang, 
and generally to be responsible for their behaviour, in forming the gangs, men 
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of the same religion may, as lar as shall bo otlierwise convoniont, ho brought 
together ; but a gang once formed must invariably me<s togoll\or, ami no 
objection to obey orders on the ground of caste is to bo admitted. 

13. The Superintendent should never lea\c the guard ship to go on '^ho^e 
without being accompanied by a sullieioTit guard. Wliile the couviel^ ai.’ 
employed upon Chatham Island they should not have any weapons in (hoir 
possession but those which they use in clearing the jungle. Wluui tlu'v aii' 
located in the main land, it may bo necessary to arm a limited number of them 
with muskets to keep otf the savages. 

11). It is not the intention of tlu' (jovernor-Ceneral in Conned lo 


propose that you should remain for any length of time at I’ort Blair. Ilis 
Lordship in Council wishes you carefully to ■'(deet an OHie»u’, in or out of (lie 
service of Government, in whom you can <'ntircly conlidc*, and io noiuinati- Imn 
as Superintendent of the Settlement, ibr tin* approval of (he Government. 
With the assistance of this Ollieer, you arc rc(pie>»ttMl to orgaui/.e the e\p(‘di- 
tion for the purpose of establishing the Seltlemcnl, to entertain ami arm a 
sullieient guard, probably of Kurop('an Sailors traiiiol to tlu' use of lire arms, 
to collect all the tools and materials you may think nt■c(>s•^arv for cmumeimiiig 
operations, to lay in supplies of ru-e, wIumI , glie.>, 
innbundm.eooiilhe spot. To- salt, drugs, ami other necessarns,^ sullieieiit lor 

haeco should he pi‘olii!)it(‘l, (‘V- the sup[dy of lOOO convicts for thrio moiilli>, 
(•opt !is !i uu'diciiie. Seed'* iiud *' 

hvo stock should be provided. and to engage as m.niy Burmese coolies (Iree or 
eon vie! s) as you may think necessary to eiial>Ie 
you vigorously i-o commoneo and make goovl progress in clearing Chatliain 
Island and erecting temporary lines, before the prisoners begin to arrive trom 
India. If the is not sullieiimtly huge* to aeeommodate the party or to 

convey all the stores, you can obtain Irom the ('ommissioiier, or hire, a small 
sailing vessel for the pur[)ose. A medical ollieer should aecom[)auy the expedi- 
tion, and a native doctor to attend on the convicts. 

15. After you have put matters fairly in train, and thoroughly in-trueted 

the Superintendent in the system you determine to iniroduee, you will he at 

liberty to return to your duties at Monimein, and thereaKer visit the Seltkj- 
ment at intervals: but upon this [)oint you will receive instructions lierealter. 
The Superintendent will continue for the pre.seut entirely undei’ your autliori- 
ty and control. 

10. The Commissioner will be instructed to place the IHulo at \our 


disposal for this .service, and to give you every ai<l in his power towards the 
furtherance of the important object in view. It is of the greatest iiiomeiit 
that the expedition should proceed without delay, as 218 convict mntiiieers from 
the Punjab will shortly leave Kurriiclicc in vessels which have been directed 
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to proroc<l to Tort Blair, and will probably bo tbcM’e in a month or six woeks 
bonco. 

17. Von arc rccpiestcd to anbrnit without delay a sketch of the plan you 
pT'oposc to adopt, and of the strength and cost of the establishineiit whitdi you 
think it necessary to entertain. IToii will also report to the Public Works 
J)e[)artment the arrangement you make for the conduct of }our other duties 
during ^mur temporary absence from Moulmeiu. While you arc em[)loyed on 
this sp('cial undertaking the rrovtuMior-GiMieral in Council will allow you Hupee.s 
300 a month as deputation, in addition to your pres(*nt pay and allowaiuH'S. 

IS. A more elaborate evpr(‘s<ion of your views w ill he expected by the 
Clovernor-ChMieral in Council immediately after your first return from the 
Settlement. 

10. ddiere rcMiiains one important point upon which, although it doe.s not 
eall for imincdiatci action, it is necessary that you should be in possession of 
the views of the (loviM’nor-Cmn'ral in Council. 

20. i\Iany hundred Mutineers and Uelxds will heforolonghe (^tabli^-hed 
at Port Blair. The congregation of so largii a body of male convicts, not Indd 
under the strict discipline which can he enforced only within jirisou walls, is a 
gigantic evil. It i.s true that it is one whiid.i, in some pl.uH's has Ix'cn submit- 
ted to from neee.ssiiie.s arising out of the posiliou or nature of the Penal 
Establishment, of the eliaracter of the convicts, or otlier causes. But this is 
Tint the ease in the Andaman Islands. There is ther(‘ iilenty of room for the 
wives and families of tlu* piisoners. 'I’liere is no free eomnuinity to wlioin 
tlieir presence can he ohjiM'tivmahh'. The idiaraeti'r of very many of tlie con- 
victs themselves will nob he that of morally degraded criminals, hut of 
grievous ])oliti('al olfenders. 'riiere is no reason why the same wise eonsidera- 
tioii which rcipures that in tlio case of Iri'c lOmigrauts to our Colouii's the 
Colony should receive a eiudaln proportion of women as well a.s men, should 
not he kept in view in the present instance. Ykui wdl therefore undei-stainl 
it to he the desire of the Governor-Ceneral in Council that eventually 
the wives and children of some of the IMniineers should follow them from 
India. 

21. That they would do so at once, even if invited, is not likely; nor 
is it hkelv that the convicts would wi.sh to he aecom[)anied by them acros.s 
the “ hlai'k water;” ajul the Governor-General in Council has no intention 
of removing any of tliem foivihly at present. But it is very probable tliat 
with time, and if the permission to be joined by their wives and families be 
made a reward to prisoners for good behaviour, and limited to a certain 
number, and if those who deserve the indulgence be allowed to communicate 
with their homes, the repugnance may on each side cease to be felt. 
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22. You will kei'p tins ohjort boforo you u-t :iii ultiin:i((' :uiu of llir 
(roveruinout ; uofc iVipiii'iu'^ any imuu'di.ito mi':Hun‘s. luit (.> worlo il mil 
aceoi-aiu^^ to your jiuli^nuLMit and the experience of tho.se with whom you uill 
liave to deal. 


T have the honor to he, 

Sir, 

Your most (dtcdicjit Scrvniit. 

(Sii^iu’d) Cl Cl I, Pi, \ noN. 
Srci/. to Ihr Hocf, nf 

Council Cuvmuer, tJir loth Jonuarif, 1S5S. 


No. t. 

Extracts from theyorrospoudenee of the Superiutendi'iit of l*oit Hl.iir, 
since its re-oceu[)at ton. 

JS^o, 25. — Iimd also the foIIoiniK/ Irftn- from \\ \Vai.m;ii, r.Kijuiro, M. D , 

kS/fp/‘nii/rii(lriit, }^ort JJlau', to C. Ulvuon, k'sijinrr, tSvcrvlan/ to (ha 

Govarnnienl of India, 

1 have ilie honor to ivport that, havin-r left (’ahuitfa in the llon’hhi 
('ompany’s Steam Ei igate tda.niram'f^, on the Ith i\I,areh, with 200 Con viols, a 
Native Overseer and two Native Doctors, T reached Pmt Blair on tin' lOth 
idem, without any occurrence worthy of note ha\in^ oeemied, and landed the 
ConvieLs. 

2. As no ]irovisi()ns ('xihfi'd for th<‘ Convict-, at Port Bhiii, 1 ri‘(|nest(‘d 
the Commander of the 1 lon’hle (Ninij'an} hs Surveyin'; Ihii; Mullah to I’eeoive 
mo on hoard and render a.ssist.inei* ocnerally, and made a re<juiMtion on the* 
Commander of the i^eiiuramis for such pi’ovisions as lu* could spare, and le- 
quested him to proceed with all expedition to the CommissioiKi- of Moiilmcin 
for provi.sions for the Settlement, with wliieh he retuined on tin; 20th idem, 
bringing Ca[)tain IMaii on hoard. 

3. Immeiliately on ai rival, the Convicts wa-re set to clear Chatham 
Island; hut it quickly aiqiearing that the Mipply of w ater was inadcipiat c, 
three gangs each of 25 men were sent to Boss l.sland at the entrance of the 
Port. IMio Convicts have generally w'oiked in a sati.sfactory manner. Cha- 
tham l.sland, where there has been a great deal of ini.sc' llaneons vvoik, is 
nearly cleared, hut still a great deal remains to he done in removing roots ami 
levelling ground. At Ross l.sland a good deal of hnn>hw’(m<l has heen cut and 
burnt, hut what has been etrected i.s of trilling extent eonq>arcd with the 
untouched mass. 
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‘1. Tlio magnitude of tlu* task of cl(‘aring tlio primeval jungles of tl»c 
Andaman Fslamh can only lx; appreciated by tlmse wlio have witnessed the 
nature of the ve^(;tation and tlie dillieulty of eftecting a clearance. The jungle 
is .so dense, and its entanglement by gigantic creepers so complete, as to ren- 
der it impassable excej)t along the few pathways used by the aborigines. The 
jungle, so far as hnown, is continuous, no open plains having been observed. 
Even when cut, often trees cannot be got to fall witliout great force, nor 
brushwood when cut removed, owing to the intricate binding by creepers of 
great strength. There is great dilliculty even during tlie present dry weather 
in getting brushwood that has been several days felled to burn, and the 
largest heaps are constantly extinguished at night by the very heavy dews 
that fall, drenching everything exposed. 

5. The magnitude of the work requires that a very large number ol 
men should be employed on it, to enable extensive ckqiranec and cultivation to 
be elfoetcd within a few years. 

6. If left to make my own arrangements for the management and pro- 
visioning of the Convicts, 1 am prepared to receive ten thousand Convicts, 
during the present year, and at present 1 anticipate no diniculty in disposing 
of that number yearly for the next five years, provided that separate settle- 
ments under my government be sanctioned at suitabh' ])lac('s along the coast 
of the Croat Amlaman and its adjacent Islands. Sliould the (iovernment 
of India during the present year, experience great dilliculty in disposing of a 
large body of Convicts whether life or term, I may mention that I can arrange 
to receive double the number I have mentioned, on two montlis’ notice being 
given me to arrange for tlie organization of two other settlements ; nor need 
the free establishments for working the Convicts exceed live hundred Rupees 
per thousand Convicts, in excess of that reejuired for the Head Quarters of tlie 
settlement. My unocpialled ex[)erionce of the management of Ilindoostani 
prisoners alone enables me to undertake with considerable confidence the 
management of so large bodies. 

7. Considering all things, I have reason to be satisfiiHl with the general 
conduct of the Convicts. On the 4th day after arrival, Convict No. (51, 
Narain, sentenced on the 3lst July last to transportation for life for having 
excited sedition- in the Cantonment of Hinapore, where he was a camp follow- 
er in the Bazar, after failing in an attempt to excite the Convicts with whom 
he was working to rebel, attempted to escape from Chatham Island by swim- 
ming to the main land, and nearly succeeded. He was made to alter his 
course by being fired upon, and was captured by a boat’s crew. Ho was at 
once brought to trial, convicted of sedition and escaping, sentenced to sutler 
death, and executed. On the same day and about the same time, Convict 4G, 
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Nariiiguii Sing, sentenced at Nuddea to. transportation Ibv lilV, (ov deseriion, 
committed suicide by hanging himself, without any known eau>e, at a seelmled 
spot of Koss Island. On the night of the iSlh ^lareh, twent\-()ne Conviets 
escaped on a raft from lloss Island to the main land, in the liope of being 
able to reach the Continent of India by a narrow neck of land Mippovcd to 
connect the great Andaman to llurmah. On the ‘ddrd of ^lareh, eleven Con- 
victs escaped from Uoss Island. They were .seen several miles to the south a few 
days subseipiently, and were unsuccessfully pursued. On the OUth March, one 
of the Convicts who escaped on the iSth idem, deluered himself n[) to a 
boat’s crew near Chatham Island. He was in a dehililated state from want 
of food and water, and covered with vermin, that infested even his ears and 
eyelids, adhering so firmly that he could not removi' them, lie slated, 
that having along with others been duped by a fellow-prisoner, who pn'- 
tended to have held communication with one of tlu* aboi ii^ines, wlio 
promised as.->istance on the part of a Jbij.ih, tlu'y esea[)ed, and after tra- 
versing the south of the Creat Andaman by the sea slmn*, during \\hi(di 
they underwent great hardshi[)s tiom want of food, and es|)eei.dly Iresh 
water, were attacked by about one hundred sa\ag(‘ aborigines, one ot whose 
iirst arrows inllieted a mortal wound on the conviet-hadei . '1 lu‘ leturned 

Convict, at the time escaping into the jungle, heard the tight proeia'ding lor 
some time, and was under the impres.sion that all his companions were 
ina.ssacrcd. Cuideil hy the morning and (‘vening guns he directed Ins course 
towards I’ort BLiir, which he reached in three days, during wliieli he had not 
met with water. He observed traces of the aborigines in his com so hithm'wards, 
but carefully avoided the tracks. His account of the piivatioiis he sullered 
haa had a good elleet upon the other Convicts, none of whom have since 
tried to escape. The late of those who (‘seaiied on the second oeea'-ion is un- 
know'ij, but tlieie is little chance of their escai)ing death, either by liunger or 
by the hands of savage aborigines, whose hostility to all strangers is most 
unrelenting, and who at present must be considered unamenable to eoneilia- 
tion. 

8. I liavc arranged for the grouping of the Convicts into gangs of 
twenty-live, named a section, under a Convict section gangs man ; lour sections 
constituting a sub-division under a Convict sub-division gangsman ; and four 
sub-divisions constituting a division, under a Convict division giings-man mid a 
free Overseer, accompanied by a native doctor. It is intended that (convicts 
emplo^^ed on the main land shall not he worked in less bodies than divisions 
of four hundred men, as less than that number might be unable to resist at- 
tacks by the aboiiginal savages. 

9. At present, owing to the noii-reeeipt of cash, the Convicts receive 
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r.ilion.s, lull wlicMi the opportunity otleri?, 1 purpose introducing ciisli piiyinents 
;iii(l allduing them to provision tliemselves I'roin shops managed hy Convicts, 
wliich will be attached to cacli division. The goods will be supplied from 
iliti scttlcnumt stores at lived prices, on whicli the Convict sho[)-keeper will be 
allowt'd to eliarge a certain profit, about ])cr cent. An account current will 
be kept with the IknuI Convict shop-keeper of caeli Division, who will be re- 
(piiredto make weekly remittances to account. This arrangement will greatly 
simplify tlie settlement accounts, cconomi/e establishment, prevent wastage, 
oiler ail inducement for economical habits, and be an important step towanU 
self-management. 

](). At this ('ally stagi' I can only submit a sketch of the arrangement, > 

1 propose adopting for th(‘ employment of the ('onvicts: the teachings ot a 
lengthened e\j-eiienee will have to be attended to, and many modilieations ol 
detail made. Mv gri'at. object is to oiler every indneement to habits ot selt- 
reluinee and si'lf-inanagemeiit, by so arranging that industry sliall bring its 
own rewards, and idh ness its own punislimmits. 

I. Daeb ('onviet for a fair day’s labour will be allowed a fair day’s 
wages, out of wdiieb be mu'-t supjily bimsell with lood, clothing, cooking 
utensils, and unjrking implements : medieiiu'S and medical comforts being the 
only necessaries Mipjilied IVee of cost by (lovi'niment. 

II. d'he (piantitv ol work re(piir(‘d to be [lerlormed, and the I’ales at 
which stores will be supidied, wdll enable a Convict to maintain himself on 

2 .iiinaa per diem, uliih' a sullieiimt margin in the (piantity of work will he 
allowed to admit of the industrious earning 3 annas per diem, by working 
earlier and later. 

III. AVlien employed on miscellaneous work, prisoiu'rs will be paid at 
the rati' of 2 annas eaeii per diem, or Uupia's 3 2-0 per section per diem. 

J V. Wdieii enqdoyd in eleai ing jungle and lelling forest trees, pi'isoners 
will be reipiired to earn wages by the performance of task work at eontraet 
rates. 

V. Sliuuld a section or part of a section be unemployed by order, or owing 
to delay of establishment in pointing out new work, or from opposition 
by the savage aborigiiie.s oftlie Island, or during the transit of working parties 
to other localities, or from any other necessary cause, the whole or part, as 
the ease may be, of the Convicts of the section will be entitled to receive 
daily wages at the late of 2 annas per man per diem, or Kupoes 3-2-0 per 
bcelioii per diem. 

VI. CoiivieU will be entitled to receive during sickness in Hospital 
from the section to which th(*y belong, annas per diem ; but it is optional 
w itli the section to allow their sick the full share of its earnings. 
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VII. When a conviei, (Vom Icngtheiicd sioknoss or by acri.Ind, 

is incapacitated from being actively einployed, cither [)erinan('nll\ or lor a long 
time, lie will be transferred to an invalid gang, (m- otherwise disposed of, a 
healthy prisoner being drafted into the .veetion in his .stead. 

IX. In the event o( an idler existing in a seetion, it is competent for 
his lellow laborers by iorining themselves into a Punehyat or jury, with their 
section gangs-man for Viee- President, to decide wliat i eduction on tlie average 
share of wages earned by the Seel ion he is to rceeive. 'flie decision of the 
Punchyat may be ap[)eale{l against to i'ne Superintendent, when, in the eviail' 
ol its being confirmed, an additional piini'shmcnt for idleness will he inllieted. 

X. Section gangs-mcn will n'ceive t Kupees per im'n''cm, and a commis- 
sion of 1 Rupee per cent, on tlu‘ monthly earning's of tlu*ir respective S(‘etioiis. 
Suh-divislon gangs-men will n'ceive 4 Uupi'cs per mensem, ami a eominission 
of 8 annas per cent, on the monthly eariiiiigs of their rcspi'ciive suh-divisious. 
Division gangS'incn will reccivi* t IJupei's per mensem, and a eommis^ion 
of 4 annas per cent, on the earnings ol‘ tludr la'speetivi' diNi-^ions When the 
monthly earnlng.s of a section amount to le^s than one liundred Kupi'es, th<‘ 
commission of gang^-meii will he deducted from the amount receivable by tlm 
section, hut when the montlily eariiiiigs eipial, or e\eee<l that sum, tlierehy 
indicating at least avc'rage* industry, the l•olnmis.sioll will he paid by (loverii- 
nicnt. 

11. By far the most impoitaiit point in the organi/.aiion of tins Settle- 
ment i.s that of Paniily Kmigr.it ion ; in laet its sueeess will mainly de|)eiid 
upon indueiiig a large numher of eon\iets to send Ibr tlieir families to setlh* 
liere. Convicts with families liere are tlio only men who could he depended 
upon in time of need, as they would he the only ones wlio would have a ri-al in- 
terest ill the colony. For obvious reasons, it is necessary that there should 
bo women in the Settlement. I would tlierefore strongly urge tin; advis.ihility 
of Goveriimeiit olferiiig every facility, especially at jneseiit, for the euiigiM- 
tion of all families who may he ap[died for, and taking me.tsures for eusmiiig 
their arrival at Port Flair in such a manner as to iiiduee eoiiviets to reg.ird 
the measure as a boon, instead of antieipating domestie dishonor, having to he 
[ler.'suaded again and again to agree to give the necessary sanction. It is not 
without great trouble that I have been able to get twenty-livi' eoiiviet'^ to 
send for their families ; sliould any ini.sadventuro occur to the iir-.t doji.ileli, 
years may elajise ere eonlidence he sulHeiently restored to induce fiirth('r appli- 
cations. An agency will he required to visit the families of the eoiuiets at 
their home.s, and assist them to reach the Port of embai kalion. T have 
therefore, subject to eonlirmatioii, apjiointcd two Convict Pamily IvinigiMtiim 
Agents, viz. Lalla INIundun Singli for Fengal, ami Lalla Ram Fyal lor the 
.M 
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Nortli-Westeni Provinces and Oude, each on a salary of Rupees 50 per 
mensem, willi a bonus of two Rupees for each female and juvenile member of 
a family despatched from Calcutta. 

12. I recommend that the Cooly Emigration Agent in Calcutta should 
be a]>])ointed to conduct this very important Department ; that the two Con- 
vict Family Kmigration Agents be under his orders ; and that I be permitted 
to commiinieate direct with him on all matters of detail. 

13. 3'o save time, I enclose Perwannahs of appointment to the two 
Agents for transmission to them through the Cooly Emigration Agent and the 
Magistrate of Agra. Should my proposition be approved and sanctioned, it will 
be necc.^sary that advances be made to the Agents, and this, I suggest, might 
be done through the Cooly Emigration Agent, who should be inquired gene- 
rally to allbrd them every assistance in their important, but by no means 
easy, task. 

11. I’wcnty-five inspected letters from convicts to their wives, request- 
ing them to proceed to Port Rlair, are enclosed for approval and transmission 
to the addressees per post or through the Collectors of the districts in which 
they may reside, and duplicates of the letters are enclosed with Lalla Munduii 
Singh’s Perwannah of appointment, for delivery to the addressees when lie may 
visit them at their houses to arrange for their transmission to the Port of 
emharkalion. 

15. The terms I have offered to convicts, whose families may join them 
are, permission to reclaim and cultivate laud free of rent during their own and 
wife’s lifetiino ; assistance during the lirst three years (before which the land 
cannot he expected to yield full crops) to the extent of four Rupees pur men- 
sem to tlio convict for the first year, three Rupees per meusem for the second 
year, and two Rupees per meusem for the third year, and two Rupees per 
mensem for each adult female, and one Rupee per mensem for each juvenile 
member of his family for three years, after wliich all assistance will be with- 
drawn. 

IG. The present Establishment of the Settlement, consists of Captain 
Man in charge, myself as Superintendent, Mr. Assistant Surgeon Alexander 
Camach, M. D. (Madras Establishment,) in Medical charge, Mr. Assist- 
ant Apothecary J. Ringrow (Madras Establishment), Nawah Khan and 
Ivurreern Ruksli, Native Doctors, Mr, Richardson, and Lalla Matton Daus, 
Overseer; the Superintendent’s Naval Guard, of 50 men, commanded by Lieute- 
nant Templer, 1. N., two Hospital Coolies, and a Hospital Sweeper. 

17. Lalla I\latton Daus and the two Native Doctors accompanied me 
from Calcutta ; Mr. Assistant Apothecary Ringrow arrived on the 20th of 
March, per Semiramis, irom Moulmcin; Dr. Gamach, Mr. Richardson, and 
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iho iros|iital Attciwlants anivcd on the 29lli idem, per I'hito, from l^an^' 00 ll 
and Moulniein. 

IS. I have to solicit instructions rc^ardin;; ilie salnrv of Dr. Gamach, 
of i\rr. Assistant Apothecary Uinirrow, and of the Native Doctors, ^vlucl\ I 
trust may bo made as liberal as pos.>,iblc, in con.sideration of residence at this 
distant station, where, for a lon^: time, tlie cost of living will be verv c.v- 
pensivc, double wages having to be given to servants to induce them to take 
service here. 

19. Mr. Ricliardson was appointed by Captain Man on a salary of 
liupees 200 and his table expenses on board ship, merely to superintend the 
erection of a barrack on Chatham Island. Delieving that Mr. llieli:ir(lson’.s 
knowledge of buildings suitabh' for this Settleimmt and his aecpiaintanee with 
the qualities o( forests, and the management of prisoners, will render his st-r- 
vices very desirable hero, I have appointed liim peiMuammlly on a salary of 
Uupecs200, and, while he may remain on board shi[), half his table expmises. 
I have also olfered his brother, now at iMouImein, an appointment as 
Overseer on a salary of llupees lOO p(>r mensem. 

20. The services of J’nndit Kesree Dass, Jailor of the Agra Central 
Jb’ison, would be valuable to me lu're, as for several years he aettul under me, 
and understands my method of m.maging convicts ; I have reason to believe 
ho would join me as Overacer on a salary of loO Rupees per mensem, and soli- 
cit the favor of the appointimmt being olfered to him. 

21. With reference to the memoiandum of JOstablisbment submittid 
by mo while in C.ilcutta, i am sati.'slied that, high as the rates mentioned for 
workmen were, they will be insuHieient to induce workmen to come here IVom 
Moulmcin. I would therefore reipie^t permission to entertain smdi suboidi- 
nate establishment as may be necessary for ellectually eanying out the najuire- 
ments of the Settlement, on such i-alaries as 1 can obtain them, as a 
temporary arrangement. 

22. As Cajitain Man has directed me to return to Moulmcin per Vlulo^ 
some time during the current month, the 5t) liurmese Artilieer convicts 
landed here on the 29th ultimo, for the purpose of erecting a wooden store- 
house removed from Moulniein, it will be necc.isary for me to have workmen 
entertained at Moulmcin to carry on the building work of the Settlement, 
urgently required for the shelter of the ebtablishrncnt and stoics. 

23. Chatham Island, selected as the head quarters of the Settlement, 
is inferior in position to Uos.s Island at the mouth of the Port, which com- 
pletely commands the entrance, appears to be more healthily situated, is of a 
more suitable size, and po.sscss a good snjiply of c.xccllcnt drinking-water 
which is so didicultly procurable on Chatham Island as to reipiire, at the 
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time I writo, a supply to be brought to it from tl»o ot.lu'r side of tlie Port iu 
casks in a beat, I would tluTeforo rofjuest permission to select Koss Island for 
the bead quarters of blie Settlement, an arrangement, the advisability of 
wbicb is entirely concurred in by Captain Man. 

21. With regard to whence su[)[»lies for the Settlement are to be pio- 
cuiM'd, I addressed the following cominunleation to Captain Benson, the S. A. 
Comini.-sary (leneral at Moulmelii; “With reference to our conversation on 
the subject of vvhcncG supplies for the Si-ttlement at Port Blair could be most 
readily and economically obtained at .all seasons, I understood you to say, 
that the Moulinein Bazar would be quite inadequate to meet the reipiiremcnts 
of a large penal settlement on the Andaman Blands ; that adequate siq)[)ries 
could only be procured in Moulmeln from Calcutta or Madras ; that re- 
sliipment and a second and often more lengthened voyage would probably 
more than double the transit charges on the supplies ; .and that under these 
cireumstiinces, it would be decidedly preferable to obtain them direct 
IVom Calcutta. 

“As I am about to address (lovernmont on the subject, may I request 
the favour of your intimating whether I have correctly expressed your opi- 
which ho favoured mo with tho subjoined reply: “Jn reply to 
yours. No ll, dated Jlrd Aj)!*!!, 1858: 1 have the honor to Inform you, that, 
with the exce[)tion of ricig all provisions for Native 'froops are iiiqiorted eitlier 
from Madras or Calcutta to Moulmeiu ; it is tliercfore obvious tliat the most 
economical and expeditious mode of procuring your su[»[)lies would be 
dirtet from Calcutta.” 1 would therefore recommend that a regular commu- 
nication with Calcutta bo ostabli^bcd l>y a slcamcr ea[)ablo of carrying cargo 
and convicts and convict>’ families, A Steamer like the FhUo is quite inade- 
quate to meet the rcipiircments of this Settlement, even at the commencement 
of its growth. A Steamer of the size and power of the Seiuiramis, unin- 
cumbered by heai^y guns, would suit, and be able to make at least three trips 
in two months, bringing, in addition to supplies, between two and tliree 
hundred convicts or convicts’ families per trip. For every thousand convicts 
fifty tons of stores will be monibly reipiirod to be delivered hero. 

25. A supply of coals has not yet reached Port Blair. 

20. The II. 0. S. F. Semiramis loaves to-night for Moulinein, with Cap- 
tain Man on board, to bring stores and probably to tow over a vessel laden 
with building materials. 

27. The 'fransport Ship Eoman Emperor^ which sailed from Kurracheo 
on the 27th February with 175 convicts, arrived here to-d.iy, and delivered 
171, four having died ou the passage. A considerable number of the convicts 
landed arc sick and the greater part debilitated to an extent that will prevent 
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them being efficiently cmiiloycd foi- some time* She will receive her paj-ers 

mul be iliseharged to-niorrmv. The lutwanl 
* 1 he conduct of tlie convicts on ... ♦ . 

board was very good. wiUi Convicts li'Oiii Ivurruchco limy be cxju'ct* 

od in a few days. 

28. riio liealth of the convicts who reached tliis hy the Sfiiiiranu!} on 
the lOtli IMarclij has, considering^ all thini^s, on the wlude been good. 

29. A sup[)ly of ca>h is required. Four thousand Kiqiees in copper 
coins (including a large .supply of in addition to the one thousand Ivu- 
pces sanctioned but not received, and five thousand Uujiees in silver coins 
(including a large sup[»ly of two and four anna [lieees) will meet tlie requireinenl.s 
of the Settlement for some time, and I therefore solicit the favor of the re- 
((uired amount being sent on an opportunity olfering. 

30. The arrival of the Dal/toiisie or >SV’.w5/r/.s' with the bulk of tlu^ tools, 
cash, stationery, iniscellaneous stores selected in C.deutta, is anxiou^ly looked 
lor. 


No. 110, DATKl) JrNK IG, 1S5S. 

A^(9. 11. — From Doctor J. F. Walkkii Suprrintcndnil of iJio Penal Settle- 
ment of Fort Blair, to C. Beadon, Fsq^uire, Sccrelar)/ to the (JovcrnmriU 
of India. 

On the IJth instant, the Honorable rom]»an\\s Steamm’ Sitliiri/ left I’ort 
Blair for Calcutta, with a IMail containing my letter No. Ill, dated 12lli 
idem, to your address. 

2. The ironorablo Company’s Steam Frigate Sc ml ram is' arrived here 
this morning with artiticcr?.’ stores, and cattle from iMmilnn iii, lor the Settle- 
ment, and having discharged her cargo, will leave lor Calcutta eaily to-morrow 
morning, d’his communication will be des[)atclied by her. 

3. t have the honor to report that the affairs of the Settlement are pro- 
ceeding sati>factorily. 

4. Subj, )ined is a statement showing tlx' number of convicts received here 
since the formation of the Settlement, the ea')Ualties that have oecuired, and 
the number remaining to-day. 

lleceived per Semiramis on the lOtli iVIareh, 1858, from Calcutta 2U0 
Keccived per Homan Emperor on the Gth April, 1S58, from 

Kurrachee, 

Tlcccived per Edward on tho 13th April, 1858, from Kurrachee, 130 
Keceived per Dalhousie on the 15th April, 1858, from Calcutta, 110 
Kedieived Scsostris on tho 12th June, 1858, from Singapore 

and iVnang, 

Total received 773 
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Casitallies. 


Died in Ijosplfcfil, 04 

Escaped uncaptured, 140 

Suicide, I 

Executed, 87 


Remaining 481 

5. Subjoined is a distribution Statement of tlic convicts now present 
On Chatham Island. 

Division Gangsman, 1 

Sub-division Gangsman, 2 

Section Gangsman, IG 

Roatmen, 23 

Provivsion Godown Keepers, 8 

'fool and General Store Godown Keepers, 0 

Orderlies, C 

Attendants on Sick, 11 

Tradesmen — shop-keepers, barbers, tailors, blaeksmitlis, carpen- 
ters, &c., 12 

Writers in Superintendent’s Ollice, 3 

Sick in hospital,* 72 

Sawyers, 25 

Laborers, 158 

Total on Chatham Island 343 

On Boss Island. 


Division Gangsman, 1 

Sub-division Gangsmen, 2 

Section Gangsman 10 

Hospital Attendant, 1 

'J'radesmen, 3 

Laborers, 121 


138 

6, In addition to the 481 mutineer and rebel convicts, there are 57 
convicts who were removed from Moulmein to assist in erecting buildings. 
They are at present employed t)n Cliatham Island, and will be returned to 
hloulmcin by the first opportunity, as artificers have been received to-day per 
Semiramis. The distribution of the Moulmein convicts are as follows. ^ 

* Except slight oases, the sick from Ross Island are received into the hospital on Cliatham 
Island. 
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Iliiidoostaiuv. 


Jemadar, 1 

Tiiidals, 2 

Peons, 3 

Orderly, 1 

Cook, X 

jMohuror, 1 


Carpenters, skilled, „ 

Ditto unskilled, 

Blacksmiths, 

Laborers, 12 


Illiniu'-'C, Clilih'n'. 


>> 


» >> 

•1 I 


12 


M 


17 


21 32 3 

or these, four are sick in hospital. 

7 . Subjoined is a Statement of the convicts treated in the Settlement 
hos[tital on Chatliam Island, from the first landing of convicts on the lUth 
IMai’ch last, up to the end of May. 


Classes oe Disease. 

-15 

- 

i- 

1*“^ 


£ 

M 

Fever, 

-16 

46 

31 

3I 

1) 

Diseases of the Lungs 

6 

(i 

1 

1 

1 

„ of the Liver, 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 0 

,, of the Stomach and Bowels, 

121 

121 

6)3 

33 

23 

Itheumatic affections, ^ 

17 

17 

16 

6 

' 1 

Abscesses and ulcers, 

27 

27 

0 

0 

16 

Wounds and injuries, 

10 

10 

7 

1 

1 - 

All other Diseases, 

6(5 

66 

21 

6 

1 6 

Total, 

261 

26 i 

ir)S 


60 


liemiu'ksby the jMrdical OJJiccr. 

“ Of the 46 deaths, 27 were men who came from Kurrachec, many of 
whom were affected with scurvy, and several others with dysentery of long 
standing, previous to their arrival here.” 

8. Considering that many of the convicts received were in a sickly and 
weakly state when received ; that the season is unhealthy ; that the nature 
of the work on which the convicts are employed is severe to men unaccustom- 
ed to it; and that the clearance of dense jungle in all parts of the world is 
necessarily unhealthy, I do not think that the amount of sickness and niuitali* 
ty, though great, is greater than might be expected. 
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9. For the removal of felled timber that is not to be burnt on the spot, 
the aid of animal labour will bo re(|uired, otherwise the absor[)tion of convict 
labour in the woi-k will be so great as greatly to retnrd the process of clearance 
and cultivation, and thereby )>rolong tlic unliealthiness oftlie Settleniei't 
around Port Blair; I would theretore suggest tliat tlie commissariat Othcer 
at Mold mein be directed to furnish four elcpliants with the suitable harness 
for dragging logs as employed in lUirmah, and also with [)ads to enable a de- 
tachment of the Naval Guard to l)e cairied to any port of the cleared main 
land, wlicre tlieir services may be required. Maliauts acquainted with the 
management of the animals would 1)0 re<iuired to accompany them. 

10. In re[)ly to paragraph 19 of your Bchpateli No. 7P3, dated 7th ul- 
timo, directing me to re})ort whether any addition to tin; strength of the 
Settlement Guard is iiece.ssary, citlnn- now or when tlie number of the convicth 
shall be considerably increased, 1 beg to repiescnt, that, a})prehending the 
number of convicts will shortly be grc.itly increased, 1 think that the present 
guard of 50 men of the Indian Navy under a Jjieutcnant and a J\lidshipnian, 
should be doubled or inereasial by a t’ompany of Native Infantry, composed 
of Seikhs and Goorkh.is or of iMadra'^sees, under the eoinmand of a lieutenant 
and an Ensign. Putting aside jiolitieal expediency, the latter mode of in- 
crease ap})ears to me the more u-scful. Convicts woiking on the main land 
must either he protected from the murderous assaults of the aborigines of the 
island, or furnished with the means of [irotecting themselves. It apjiears 
desirable to avoid the latter arrangement, if possible. The Naval Guard of 
its present strength, although adequate for the protection of the Ollieers ol 
the Establishment, the public buildings and the stores at the Head Quartiu’s 
of the Settlement, and also to furnish a personal guard to the Superintendent 
when away on duty, is inadequate to furnish an advanced guaial for convicts 
working in the jungle, and even if strengthened, would be unsuited to with- 
stand the exposure alike to the weather and the fever-pi oducing jungle 
exhalations. For such service, Native Soldiery would, I think, be more suit- 
able. 

11. Supposing Native Soldiery to he employed, it would he very desir- 
able that they should be aeconqianied by their families, and liave an interest 
in the Settlement by having an assignment of land made to them. Perha[)s 
it would bo impossiblo to imlueo a company of Soldiers of tbe line, even 
Madrassees, to biiiig their families to settle here; but, should the suggestion 
of raising a Local Company as the nucleus of a corps of Soldicr-scttlcrs be 
favourably entertained, 1 perceive no great difficulty in carrying out the mea- 
sure within twelve months ; but in the interval, arrangements for strength- 
en ing the guard require to be made. 
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12. As it appears to me that it is not desirable tl»at this sliouM bo 
exclusively a convict Settlement, but that the inlroduetion of free sottlers into 
tlie colony would exercise a salutary inllucnce, I solicit the favor of beino put 
in possession of the views of Government on the subject. 1 nnderslaiul that 
several of the artificers just arrived from IMoulmcin, arc desiious of send- 
ing’ for their families ; an arrangement to which, 1 apprehend, there can be 
no objection. Should any of them feel disposed to become settlers, 1 cannot 
treat with them, until 1 know how far the measure would meet with the sanc- 
tion of Government. 


No. 170, DATED Juf.v :j, 1858. 

No. 5. — From Doctor J. P. Walkeu, SupcriuteiulentofthcDcnalSctlJcineutoJ 
JBort Blair j to C. Beadox, Nsujuirc, Secretary to the (toeernment of India. 

In my last communication, No. 1 U), dated the lOth ultimo, des[iatebcd 
[Xjr llon’ble Com[)any’s Steam Krigati’ Seinirumis on the 17tli idem, I hail the 
honor to report that the atl’airsof the Settlement were [n-oeceding satisfactorily, 
and I have now the pleasure to report that they have continued to do so during 
the interval. 

2. This communication will be despatched per coal and store Banpm 
Alma to Moulmein. 

3. On the 1st instant, the Screw Sti'amcr Italian^ with 80 convicts for 
Port Blair from Bomhay, arrived liere, and having landed 70, (oni’ having 
b(‘eu accidentally drowned during tin* voyagi’,) was dcspati’lnal on the same day, 
to continue her voyage to Singa|)oio with convicts. 'I’ho Italian aBo brought 
three months’ stores for the convicts landed here. 1 have reported to the 
Secretary to the Government at Bombay, tin* arrival of the Italian, and the 
accidental death of one of the convicts, supported by cia iificate. 

4. I am anxiously awaiting the ai rival of lurthcr dchpatebes of convicts 
to enable Boss J.^land to be cleared, and g- t under eulti\ation by the end of 
the South-west Monsoon, and then recommence woik on the main land. 

5. I think Chatham Island will be com[)letely under cnltiv.ition by the 
end of the present month, unlc.s.s heavy rain should interru[»t the work. Still, 
liowever, much wdll remain to be done in digging a tank, making roads (which 
rc(j[uire to be raised), constructing a jetty, and clearing the shore. 


No. 191, DATED July 8, 1858. 

^ 0 . Q,—From Doctor J. P. Walkbji, Superintendent of the Penal Settlement of 
Port BlaiCj to C. Beadox, Secretary to the Oovcriimeut of India. 

In my last communie.atioii No. 170, dated .‘Ird instant, despatched per 
coal and store Banpie Alma to Moulmein, 1 had the honor to report that tlic 
N 
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iillUirs of tlx- Settlcm(i\it were procfcding satisfactorily, aixl 1 have now again 
the pleasure to report that during the interval they have continued to 
do so. 

2. This communication will be despatched per B.irque Edward, proceed- 
ing to Mouhncin, with the fifty-seven convicts received from Moulmein, to 
assist in tlie erection of a building on Chatham Island. 

3. On the IGth June, fifty-five free artificers were received from Moulmein 
for the erection of the Settlement buildings. Although receiving high wages, 
very few are good, none first-rate workmen, and 28 having on tiial been found 
useless as Cai’penters, were returned per Barque Alma on the 4th instant to 
Moulmein. 

4. The engagement of the Barque Edward cx[)ires on the IGth instant, 
I have taken advantage of the remainder of her engagement to convey the 
Moulmein convicts to IMuulmein, the only extra expense incurred being one 
liundred rupees, in consideration of medicines, and a compensation from the use 
of fire-arms during the voyage. The crew of the Edward having guarded 133 
convicts from Kurrachco, arc considered adequate to guard the Moulmein 
convicts about to be despatched. 

5. Atone time I intended to employ the Edward during the remaindcl* of 
her engagement in transporting building materials, but as I found that she would 
not have returned within her present engagement, another would have to be 
entered into. I thought it would be better not do so, as I understiind, freiglits 
being low, a smaller vessel could be more economically engaged by Captain 
Man at Moulmein. 

G. Learning that I was more likely to get a supply of thatching leaves 
and mats from Tavoy than from elsewhere, on the 17th April, I despatched 
the 11, C. Steamer Pluto to Tavoy, with a letter to the De[)uty Commissioner 
requesting his aid in j^rocuring siq)plies. Ho lost no time in complying, and 
on the 1st of May despatched a Chinese Junk to Port Blair. The Junk was 
towed out to sea by the Pluto, and after sighting the Andamans, was obliged by 
stress of weather to return and discharge her cargo at Tavoy, where it now 
remains. The loss by freight, &c., will not bo less than Bupees 2,500. As the 
thatching and building materials were urgently required for the shelter of the 
convicts during the then approachipg monsoon, I thought I was warranted 
in doing my best to procure thorn, as the weather was favourable, and the 
arrival of the Ealhousie admitted of the departure oftheP/w/o. The thatch- 
ing leaves and mats being still urgently required for the roof and sides of a 
laro'e Hospital, 200 3G, being erected on Koss Island, and for other buildings, 

I purpose to despatch the first available steamer to bring them over from 
Tttvoy. 

7. There is still considerable sickness, attended with great mortality. 
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Last month 5G convicts were admittod into Hospital, and 37 deaths oecuired. 
Since the removal of the sick to Koss Island diirini^^ l]\e last few days there is 
a marked improvement in the appearance of the siek. Donhle-roofed tents, 
the same as those allowed to Kiiropean Soldieis, have throughout been 
allowed to the sick, who lie on raised henches, hut I anticipate that they will 
be much more favourably circumstanced when the new llos[)ital, the lloor of 
which will 1)0 four feet from the ground, shall be ready for occupation on Ivoss 
Island. The cause of the groat sickness is piincipally dependent on tho 
unhealthy nature of their employment, as both Kuropcans and natives, resid- 
ing on hoard ship, aro very healthy. As the jungle gc'ts opiMU'd up and 
cultivated, sickness may be expected to decrease, and not until then. (Jix'at 
sickness and mortality has always resulted, wlicn dense jungle has b('eu 
undergoing clearance, so far as I can learn, and tho clearance of tho 
excessively dense piiuieval jutiglcs of the Andamans, is not likely to 
be an exceptional case. The rapid opening n[) of the jungles, to 
allow of the dispersion of malaria and kcej)ing the reelainied land under 
cultivation, without which, jungle wonld speoddy re-form, are the oidy radical 
remedies that 1 can suggest. At the same lime, tho eonviets sliould be placed 
in as favourable circumstances as possible, to resist the imhoaltliy inlluenees by 
which they are surrounded. This I have studied to edeet. They have been 
supplied with tents and tarpaulins until otherwise ])rovided fur; they have 
been supplied with the means of procuring a plentifid and varied sui)[)ly of food, 
including vegetables ; they have not been rerpiired to work during rain, they 
aro allowed from 11 o’clock x. m. till 2 o’clock i*. m. to bathe, priiparo their 
food, and rest ; the seventh day is to them a day of rest, they arc, with a few 
exceptional cases, unfettered; in sickness tho Hospital is freely open to them, 
with its staff of an Assistant Surgeon, Apothecary and two Native Doctors. 
If with these advantages so great sickness and mortality exists, what might he 
expected under a severe penal discipline? 'I’o-d.iy when 1 visited the Hospilal, 
there were 67 sick under treatment for the undermentioned diseases: 

Clironic Dysentery, 25 

Diarrhcea, ^ 

riles, 1 

Proliipsus Ani, 1 

Intermittent Fever, ^ ^ 

Kheumatism, Chronic, ^ 

Scurvy, 

Debility, * 

Contusion 

Boils, ^ 

N 2 
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Ulcers, 4 

Guinea Worm, 1 

Hydrocele, 1 

Ophthalmia, 2 


Five deaths have occurred during the present month. 

8. The use of tobacco by the convicts hero has been specially prohibited 
by Government, but as there was reason to believe that they were injuring 
tlieir health by smoking roots and barks in lieu of tobacco, and attributed 
their bowel complaints to the want of it, I deemed it prudent to allow them 
to use it. Hitherto the mutineer and rebel convicts have been working with 
the Moulmein convicts who brought here largo quantities, and now they aro 
associated at work with free native artificers, who would not serve for double 
their present high rates of wages, if prohibited from smoking ; hereafter, the 
families of convicts will arrive, who will not, I apprehend, bo interdicted its 
use and cultivation. Under a strict system of penal discipline within the walls 
of a prison, the prohibition can, with great advantage, bo carried out ;but under 
tlio modified system of imprisonment and disciplino in force here, I do not 
see how it is possible to prevent tobacco getting into the hands of the convicts, 
while I anticipate the punishments on tho convicts for using, and on the free 
workmen for its illicit sale at exorbitant rates, will prove a constant source of 
irritation, without effecting a diminished consumption of tho article. Nothing 
short of tho prohibition to use tobacco on the Islands by Natives, alike freo 
and convicts, will admit of tho orders of Government being carried out. I beg 
therefore to solicit instructions on tho subject. 

9. The H. C. Steamer Fluto left this on the 1 7th April for Tavoy and 
Moulmein, for the purpose mentioned in para. 3 of my letter, No. 34, dated 
15th April last. In attempting to return, her boilers became leaky, and she 
proceeded to llangoon for repairs, not likely to be speedily efiected. The Com- 
missioner of the Tenasserim Provinces informs me, that “ when she is ready, I 
should not consider her as any longer on detaehed duty from her Station, 
unless I receive instructions from Government directing her transfer to Port 
Blair Settlement, because my original orders, and the only ones 1 have got, 
were simply to place her at Captain Man’s disposal, to establish the Settlement 
in the first instance, before tho Superintendent came, and that duty would appear 
to have been accomplished.” I beg to receive the orders of Government on 
this point. In the N. E. Monsoon, it will be necessary to have a Steamer to 
cruise around tho Andamans to keep native craft from approaching. 

10. H. M. Gun Boat liochuck^ commanded by Captain Symons, arrived 
here on the 6th instant from Moulmein, with instructions to cruise along the 
Southern coast of the Andamans. 
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No. 213, DATED July 20, 1S58. 

No. 25. From Doctor J. P. Walker, Superintendent of the Penal Settle- 

ment of Port Dlair^ to C. Beadon, Esquire^ Secretary to the Govern' 

ment of India. 

In my last communication, dated 8tli instant. No. 191, despafcclicd by 
the Barquo Edmrd to Mouhnein, I had the lionor to report that the nlTairs 
of the Settlement were proceeding satisfactorily, and 1 have again the i)leasnro 
to report that during tlie interval they have continued to do so. 

2. This communication will bo despatched per ironorablo Company’s 
Steamer Coromandel, which leaves for Madras to-morrow afternoon. 

3. The commanded by Lieutenant \l. A. Stradling, I. N., 

arrived here last night from Calcutta, with an addition to the Naval Guard, 
convicts’ stores, and a mail. 

4. Of 1‘10 convicts shipped on board the Coromandel, MS were landed 
to-day on Boss Island, one having died during the voyage, about the time of 
arrival here. 

5. The Naval Guard has been strengthened by the addition of thirty 
men, and Lieutenant Templer commanding has represented that it is very 
desirable that with the increase of men, there should be added another ollieer. 
As Captain Campbell, the Senior Naval OlHcer of the Indian Navy, seems to 
have anticipated the necessity by intimating to Lieutenant T(mi[)ler, that if 
the services of Mr. Midshipman King (who has been acting during Mr. 
Midshipman Frimes’s absence) are required for the Settlement Guard, ho may 
remain till relieved by another olHcer, I have complied with Lieutenant 
Templer’s application, and requested Lieutenant Stradling to allow him to 
remain here. I am of o[)inion that the elliciency of the Naval Guard will bo 
better secured by an increase of warrant ollicers than by the addition of 
Midshipmen. 

G. With reference to the concluding sentence of para. 2 of your letter, 
No. 1079 of the 12th instant, intimating that “it is imperative that tho 
convicts should be properly sheltered from the weather during the monsoon 
and para. 0, of my letter No. 191 of the 8th instant, representing that “tho 
thatching leave.s and mats being still urgently required for tho roof and sides 
of a large hospital, 200 feet % 3G, being erected on Boss Island, and for other 
buildings, I purpose to despatch the first available steamer to biing them over 
from Tavoy,” I would have despatched tho Coromandel to Tavoy, had your 
orders in letter No. 1601 to the Senior Naval OHiccr, Indian Navy, not been 
that she should proceed from Port Blair to Madras without delay. I trust, 
however, that the next steamer may be available, as owing to the non-receipt 
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of nny portion of tlie 3,000,000 tlnitohing leaves indented for on the lOth 
April lust from Tavoy, Mergni and Moulmein, I liavo not been able to shelter 
tlie convicts on Ross Island in a satisfactory manner. 

7. From para. 2 of your hitter, No. 1070, it appears that the Tlon’blc 
the President in Council is under the impression that I have been adtupiately 
sup[)Hed with building materials, I beg to represent that although I indented 
on the Gth A[)ril list on (hiptain Man for large supplies of huilding mateidals 
for the construction of public buildings (residences for Oflicois aiivl Overseers, 
— barracks for the Guard oifices, and store-house.s), I had not, up to the end 
of IMay, rcceivu'd a suflieiency to complete a store-liouse on Chatham Island, 
although green wood entered largely into the construction. Its supports are 
of green jungle wood, the framing and sides of the upper portion are all the 
remains of two decayed buildings from Moulmein, and the roof is covered with 
new shingles, (to the extent they were available) and weather boarding. 
During June I received a supply of shingles, weather boards and jilanks from 
Moulmein, which would only partially suilice for the Superintendent’s bunga- 
low, hut as seasoned wood for supports and framing has not been received, the 
construction cannot be commenced. 

8. Rut even if the seasoned material were at hand, the workmen supplied 
to me from I\Ioulineiu are quite unfitted from want of skill to perform the car- 
pentry work. Para. 3 of my letter No. 101, dated 8th instant, reported the 
qualifications of the workmen, the return of 28 as useless, and the inferiority 
of the remainder. I have not more than two carpenters who could be 
entrusted to make a house door without spoiling the material. Some of the 
men hardly know how to handle the commonest tools, and are not fit to work 
up good seasoned material without spoiling it. I liave had great experience 
in constructing buildings in the North-Western Provinces, and I am certain 
that tliere a carpenter on three annas a day would do as much work as three 
of the men I have, and the work would be done in a workman-like manner. 
With reference to your letter No. 087, dated 25th June, and enclosures on the 
subject of artificers, I quite agree with Doctor Mouat’s view as expressed in 
para. 3 of his letter No. 1G8, and as para. 2 of letter No. 987 informs mo 
that men of the description required can be hired and sent from Calcutta, I 
am about to request the Superintendent of Marine to send down 30 car- 
penters and 10 blacksmiths. The proportion of the latter to the carpenters is 
much greater than is required for constructing buildings, but they are required 
to keep the convicts’ working tools in order. 

9. In para. 10 of your letter No. 7-13, dated 7th May, the appointment 
of Mr. James Richardson as Overseer on Rupees 100 a month was sanctioned. 
As his appointment by me was contingent on his acceptance and departure for 
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Port Blair by the earliest opportunity, ncitlier of wl.leh bo rullillc,!, I inti, 
mated to him on the 9th instant, that “ luivini- failed to cotuply u.lh ni> 
specified requirements, I now declined Ids si-rviee^ ” Captain Man, undc'r 
whom he had been servin^^ bavin- been dissntkslied \xi(li his ne-b-mt eon- 
duet, intimated to him that he did not think ho would suit me. 

10. I be- to urge the appointment of a Deputy Hiiperintendent, as tlie 
nature of the duties required of me here requu-e that 1 should he as^i.steil, and 
so that in the event of sickness, there may be an ellicient ollicer, in addition 
to the native Overseer, to conduct the work of the Settlement. 

11. The present number (two) of native Doctors is inadiajn.ite. Om' is 
detached on Chatham Island, and the other attends the sick in Jlospit.d now 
on Boss Island. I be- to recommend that two more he sent by the first 
opportunity. 

12. A tew convicts of the sweeper or llhun-ee caste are veiy mueli re- 
quired for tlie sick in llo'^pital, C'^peeially for those snlh-nn- from b(,)wel-com- 
plaints, and unable to move (roin their beds. At [)re''ent, there is oidy one 
free sweeper ; wlio is not able, (even were he williii- to attend on conviets, 
which he is not,) to })errorm a titlie of the work recpiired, and the eonsecpienee 
is, tliat the sick are put to great inconvenience, and tlie Jlo.spital is often 
unpleasant. 

13. In [lara. 7 of letter No. 110, dated IGtli ultimo, 1 had the honor to 
submit a statement oi sickness among the convicts from their first landing on 
the lOih March up to the end of iMay, and 1 now .sul>join a corresponding 
btatement from tlie end of May uj) to the present date, (HOtli duly). 
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Wounds and Injuries, 

2 

G 

8 I 

3 

1 

1 

All other DiseabCS, 

G 

20 

2G i 

11 

4 

8 

Total, 

GO 

1 

111) 

170 

G5 

51 

GO 
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14. Subjoined is a statemeiifc of the quantity of rain that fell, as indicated 
by the Pluviometer, from the 1st June to the present date. 


JUT^E. 

July. 

1 2.15 

1 0.00 

2 I.:i5 

2 0.00 

3 1.05 

3 1 55 

4 2.05 

4 1.35 

5 0.00 

5 0.95 

G 1.05 

0 1.25 

7 0.00 

7 1.35 

8 0.00 

8 1.25 

9 0.00 

9 1.55 

10 0.00 

10 1.35 

11 1.05 

11 1.75 

12 1.35 

I 12 1.05 

13 1 15 

13 1.05 

14 2.15 

14 2.55 

15 1.05 

15 1.35 

IG 1.55 

10 1.95 

17 0.00 

17 1.J5 

18 0.00 

18 1.05 

19 0 00 

19 0.85 

20 0.00 

20 1.35 

21 1.15 

21* 0 00 

22 0 00 

22 0.00 

23 0.00 

23 0.00 

24 0.00 

2t 0 00 

25 0.00 

25 0.00 

20 0.00 

20 O.(K) 

27 0 00 

27 O.CO 

28 ....*. 0 00 

28 0 00 

29 0.00 

29 0 00 

30 0 00 

30 0.00 

Total from Juno... 18.30 

Total from 1st to 20tli... 25.00 


iV. B. — 'I'lie indications are read at G A. M., and indicate the fall of rain 
during the preceding 24 hours. 


P. 8 . — As the Coromandel docs not sail for Madras until to-morrow morn' 
ing, [ avail myself of the opportunity to report that all continues well here. 


* From 6 i. m. to 3 r. M., 2.95 inche.s of ruin fell, making a total of 28i inches during 
tho current month. 
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No. 2-12. 

Fbom J. r. WALKER, Esq. 5[. D. 

SuperinlcnJenf, Port TJIair, Andamons, 

To C. BEADON, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government of India, Home Dept. 

Dated Poss Island, 8/// August, ISoS, 

Sir, — The last comnniiiieation T had the lioiior to a(hlre>s to you on the 
state of the Settlement was letter No. 21 3, datetl 20th ultimo, de-spatelied hy 
HonTde Company’s Steamer Coromandel proceeding to INladras. 

2. Jn the interval there has been no commnnieation witli the eonliii- 
ent of India or elsewhere. 

3. As Her Maje.sty’s gun vessid Poehuelc leaves Port Bl.iir for IMouImein 
to-morrow morning, I avail mysidf of ilie opportnnily <o report tliat tin* allaiis 
of the Settlement continue in the same state as repoited in niy last eonimuni- 
cation. 

4. d'he tents occupied as a Hospital on Boss Island having Ix'comi' 
thoroughly rotten from tlie continued rainy weather, and torn liy (lie wind, it 
was necessary a few days ago to re-e.stahhsli tin* Settlement Hospital on 
Chatham Island where there is a building capable of adbrding shclti'r to the 
sick. 

5. In para. 13 of letter No. 213, 1 .submitted a statonH'iit sliowing flii> 
amount of sickness amongst the convicts up to the 20th July, and J now 
subjoin a statement in continuation up to the i)res(‘nt date. 


Cla^scs of Hiseases. 


j 

1 


s 

< 

Total. 

i 6 

Died 

Ju 

- < 

> 

Fevers, | 

7 


20 

(‘> 

1 

15) 

Diseases of the Lungs, ' 

1 

3 

27 



3 

1 

Diseases of the Stomach and Bowels, 

30 

57 

20 

9 

3L 

Khcumatic alfeetions, 

2 

4 

0 

1 


5 

Abscesses and ulcers, 

8 

8 

1(> 

5 

3* 

8 

Wounds and Injuries, 


1 

5 

3 


2 

All other Diseases, 

1 8 

8 

10 

4 

o 

10 


1 

70 

130 

30 

^*15 

70 

* Ineludes a case of biucido by drowinn;^, Oie convict 

having hcci 

1 u pat 

lent ut 

tilt Lime. 


0 
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0. Tljo weather has been rainy and stormy. 

7. Tlie health of the Naval Guard has sutfuied from exposure at night, 
while guarding the channels between Chatham and Ross Islands, and the main 
land. Though the Guard Boats have rain-awnings, the men fre^luently get wet- 
1 try to save the men as much as possible from exposure, eompatable with 
efficiency. Sores on the legs are very prevalent hero ; convicts and seamen, 
European and native alike suffer from them. The Surgeon of H. M. Gun 
vessel Jioehuck informs me that they are very prevalent on board that vessel. 

8. From the 21th of April till the 24th July no escapes occurred, but 
on the night of the latter date four convicts escaped fron Ross Island, viz.: 

No. 8I3G. Soobanah, life-convict, sentenced for rebellion, and received ex 
Italian on the 1st July. 

No. 7G2. Pandoo, life-convict, sentenced for mutiny and received ex Sesos- 
iris on the 12th June. 

No. 781. Kuit Beg, life-convict, sentenced for instigating rebellion, and 
received ex Italian on the 1st July. 

No. 834. Krishna Chowhan, life-convict, sentenced for treason and receiv- 
ed ex Italian on the 1st July. 

They wei clast seen on the night of the 24th July and were missing at 
muster on the following morning, one or two pieces of sawn wood used for 
railing posts and several small pieces of rojie were found missing from the 
saw-pits on the sea-side. This induces the belief that the convicts used them 
to effect their escape. On the other hand, it is known that three out ot the four 
missing convicts were weakly men, and one was very nnukedly so, and as 
the wind was blowing fresh across the channel towards Ross Island, it is 
doubted whether they could have crossed the broad channel against the wind, 
either by paddling on small jiicces of timber or by swimming. I searched the 
opposite shore for three quarters of a mile without iindmg any trace of a raft. 
It is therefore probable that they either committed suicide by drowning, or 
were drowned in an attempt to esca[)e across the channel. With a view to 
relieving the men of the Naval Guard whenever possible, it was not deemed 
necessary to despatch a Guard-Boat in advance of the Scsosfris as usual, as tlie 
night was clear and windy. 

9. A case of suicide by drowning occurred this morning Convict Mundraj 
Gir No. 901, landed on the 20th ultimo ex Coromandel, was admitted on the 
following day into Hospital with an ulcer of the leg, and continued a patient 
therein till the time of his death. Between 6 and 7 o’clock this morning, he 
left the Hospital, and was seen to walk into the sea on the North side of 
Chatham Island and deliberately drowned himself. Several convicts endeavour- 
ed to induce him to return to the shore, and threw in pieces of wood to aid 
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him ; but he refused to avail himself of them. Mr. As&tt. .Apothecary J. Riii^^row 
rll^hed into the sea to his rescue, but as the convict was evidently bent on 
drowninj^ him'^elf, he did not think it prudent to risk his life by plaein*,^ him- 
self in the grasp of such a person in deep water. 'I'iie deceased was ('arried out 
into deep water, soon sank, and disappeared. No cause is known for the act. 

10. To-day 054 convicts are jirescnt, of tliese 17 L are located on Ross 
Island and 180 (including all the sick of the settleiiKMit) on (-hathain Island. 

11. Overseer Taylor who came in charge of the convicts brought by the 
Coromandel is still here until an opportunity occurs fur his return, lie has 
only been able to be employed on shore on a few occasions, as he sutlered ut 
first from a sore foot and afterwards from Rheumatism, 

12. With reference to the concluding [)art of para, lo of your letter, 
No. 1079, 1 am very desirous that a perinaiient Overseer should be sent 
from Calcutta in place of Mr. Richardson. 

I have the lionoi to he, Ac. 

(Sd.) J 1*. W,\J.KM{, 

Pori Blair. 
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APPENDIX No. 4. 


EXTRACTS PROM PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED 
ACCOUNTS OF THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

LIEUT. COLEBROOKE’S JOURNAL OP A VOYAGE TO TUE 
ANDAMAN ISLANDS (1780-00), PRINTED VERBATIM 
PROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPl'. 

1780. 


O 20fch Nov. LeR Calcutta and embarked on board the “ Yacht.” 

D OOtb Passed Diamond Harbour. 

(J l.st Dee. ...Arrived on board the “AtaLinta” Sloop of War. 

Ip 5tli Sailed from Saugor Roads at 10 A. M. 

(J 8tb Becalmed during the grcate.st part of the clay and the whole 

niL^ht. 

9 0th Lig]»t airs from N. E. in the morning, saw land, being part of 

the coast of Ava. 

Tp 12th We altered our course more to the southward. 

0 13th Coasted along the land at about three leagues distance. It 


appears to be a wild country covered with wood. It has a 
steep and rocky shore. There were many rocks which 
seemed to be detached two or three miles from the beadn 
The most remarkablo of these are called the Bullaloes. 
Wo passed Cape Negrais at about 1 p. m. This is the 
southernmost extremity of the coast of Ava. At about 2, 
the Commodore made a signal for anchoring, and we came 
to shortly after, in about five fathoms, having Diamond 
Island about four miles to the southward. The intention of 
stopping here was to catch turtle, which are found in great 
plenty at this place. At night a party from the “ Ariel” 
went on shore. They walked round the Island in the dark, and 
overturned forty-five large green turtles, which they found 
upon the beach. This is the usual manner of taking these 
animals, as they never appear on shore during the day. 
The next morning not above twenty-five were found, the 
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rest having turned again and made tlieir escape. This 
Island is the most remaikahle place in the Bay lor turtle, 
and produces the species which is called Green, superior in 
size and flavor to any other. 

D 14'th Dec. ...This morning I went on shore upon Diamond Island, in 
company with Captain Kyd and Captain i\[oussuni of the 
“ Ariel.” VVe found the landing rather dillicult on account 
of the rocks and stones which surround the Island. Captains 
K. and M. measured a base and took some angles with a 
theodolite, to ascertain the position of Cape Negrais and 
other Headlands upon the coasts. Wc observed the liatitudo 
of the Island with our .sextants. 


O’a JMer. Alt , 50 41 40 

Dip for 9 feet., 0 2 r>2 

50 dS 4S 
Bcfn., 0 0 47 

50 OS 01 

Semidiamr. 4* ^ 

Parr. + 0 ^ 0 

Cort. Alt., 50 54 ‘25 

Z, D , 51) 05 55 25 10 55 

Dechi., 25 10 2 0 0 51 

Latitude, 15 49 55 ‘25 10 02 


By Capt. Kyd’s Obs. 

the latitude was,... 15 49 45 

Mean latitude ot Diamoml l.'iland 15® 59 53. 

J 15th Dec. ...In the morning, wo sailed with a light breeze at East. About 
1 r. M. the Commodore made a signal for Captain 
Delgamo to come on board. lie went and received orders to 
remain at Diamond Island with the “ Atalanta” for a few 
days, to catch turtle for the Squadron. He said lui would 
proceed himself with the “ Perseverance” and “ Ariel” to the 
Andamans, and that he should there wait for him in Port 
Cornwallis. In compliance with the Commodore’s orders, 
we stood in again for the land, and anchored in the 
evening. 
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^ IGLli Dec. ..Weighed at 8 Jl. m. to get nearer the Island. Becahiied at 
12, and let go an auclior. At 3 a breeze frojn N. 
We stood in lor the Island and came to at G o’clock. Sent 
two boats on shore with a party of men to catch turtle. 

71 17th Dec.... In the morning they came back with the news that they had 
turned over and secured forty-two in the course of the 
night. The wind blew fresh from tlie northward all day, 
which prevented our getting more than lifteen turtles on 
board. It blew a fresh gale all night. 

? 18th Dcc....Fjcs1i gale all day. Seventeen turtles were caught last 
niglit, but few could be brought on board on account ot 
the strong wind. The “ Viper” Snow arrived from the 
Andamans. 

I? 19th Dec. ..Wind subsided. Forty-three turtles were caught on shore. 

VVe have now cauglit altogether one hundred and two large 
turtles in three days. This is an astonishing stock of fresh 
provihions for the S(piadron. I'lach turtle is sullicicntly 
large for the con''Umption of our wliole sliip’s company in 
a day, and we have one hundred and twenty-five men on 
board. 

O 20ih Dec ...Tills morning, the boats came olf from Diamond Island with 
the remainder of the turtle. Tliey were so numerous last 
night that we might have got fifty or sixty in addition to 
our stock ; but had not room to stow anymore. We sailed 
from Diamond Island at about 11 o’clock. 

]) 2l8t Dec. .. At day-break this morning we found ourselves about three 
leagues to the westward of Preparis Island. A frt'sh breeze 
springing up, we soon were out of sight of this land. At about 
J I o’clock, the man at the mast head discovered the Cocos 
Islands ahead. We hauled our wind a little, to get to wind- 
ward of them. Latitude at noon observed by Air. Watt, 
14* 22'. Wind N. E. in the evening we had passed the 
Cocos and were in sight of Narcondam, about twenty 
leagues, E. S. E. 

(J 22nd Dec. In the morning we saw the Saddle mountain upon the Great 
Andaman Island. We steered south during the whole day 
and passed the cluster of Islands called Archipelago, on the 
East side of the Great Island. They are all covered with 
wood, and some are surrounded by rocky cliffs. About 
G r. M. we weathered the southernmost of these Islands 
and bore away W. by S. for J’ort Cornwallis ; but night 
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coming^ on the Captain thouj^hi it best to lay to Tor <ho 
night, and not to run into a strange Ilailxnir in the il.nk. 

g 23rd Dec. ..About four in the morning wo made sail and entered the 
Harbour called Port Cornwallis at about S o’ebv'k. Here 
we found the “ Persevtu-anee” and “ Ariel” at anehor ; like- 
wise tlic ‘MJanger” and “ Viper,” whieh last vossl'I had 
overtaken us and run in dining the night. 

We tound several springs of frosli \vati‘r on shore and iiniue- 
diately sent our b(*ats with the empty ea-k> to he lilled. 

Il 24th Dec. .Captain J) and luv'^elf went up llu' 1 l.irhour in a boat 

to the (listaueo of about 3 mile.s. We saw upon a rocky 
point about twenty or thirty of the nativi's . they appeared 
to he quit(‘ naked .ind besmeared with mud. 

$ 25th Dec.... AVent on shore upon Chatham Jslaml to lake view.s. 'I’liis is 
a very small Island near the entrance ol' the Harbour 
where Mr. Hlair, the Afaiine Surveyor, has lately erei-ted a 
small house with wood and canvass. He has alri'adv idi'.ired 
away a great deal of the wood on the Island, ami pl.mtiid 
a small gardmi. 

2hth Dec. . Wont in company with (.Vmimodon^ (kirnwallis up tlu‘ 
Harbour. We had in the barge one ol the natives, who 
some tame ago, had been taken in a skirmish by the 
people of the “Viper.” He had tin' maik of :i pistol 
hall whi(*h has gone through his nosi*, and put out one ol 
his He ajipeared to In' V(‘ry (du'eilul, and tpiite ro 

eoneiled to his ea])tivily. It ajipears, Unit wlien tin* 
“ Pangcr” ami “Viper” brigs lirst enteie<l this Harbour, 
the natives were cKtreinely hostile : tliey atiaeku'd the boats 
which went ashore for water, and even venture(l to approach 
the vessels and dischargi'd their arrows at them. One of 
the crew had an arrow .shot through his .^boulder, and 
probably some would lia\(; lost their live.s, had not the 
timely di.sehargc of two or three muskets put a stop to 
their attack. In one of tlu'se skirmishes a native* was 
unl'oitunately killed ; ni)on which the n st ran oil', m. iking 
the most doleful lainimtations. 

We sailed up to the furthest extremity of the Harbour about 
five or SIX miles and entered a creek wdindi had the 
ajq^earanee of a river ; hut w’hen we had rowed up al;out two 
miles tlirough mangroves and thiekct.s, and not linding the 
water in the least sweeter, we conelnded that it was only a 
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Salt creek, which probably terioirmted a little further. The 
shores on each side werelined with mangroves; except in two 
or three places, where the ground was high and covered 
witli trees. We went ashore to look at a hut which 
appeared to he inhabited ; but we found it deserted. It was 
a most wretched little shed, built of sticks and leaves. Wo 
found in it some bones, which appeared to be those of a 
wild hog, suspended to the roof by strings. The ground 
about the hut was strewed with the shells of oysters, mus- 
cles, cockles and other shell fish. In returning down the creek 
we discovered one of the natives in a tree. Tlie instant he 
perceived us he ran down with as much agility as a 
monkey, making a great noise and calling to two others 
who were below. One of them we took to be a woman, by 
her voice, as we could not see ber. The Commodore threw 
ashore two or three cocoanuts as a token of friendship ; 
but the boat being very near the shore they did not 
venture at first to pick them up. We rowed away a little, 
and one of them came slowly towards the cocoanuts till, 
being near enough, ho snatched them up eagerly and ran off. 
It appears that cocoanuts do not grow here ; at least wo 
have not yet discovered any. Those which were given to 
the natives were brought by the “Ranger” from the 
I^ieohars. We dined on our return upon a small bill 
which had been called Mount Pleasant. It commands an 
extensive view of the harbour and tlic country around. 
In tlie afternoon we returned towards the ships ; but seeing 
one of the natives on shore, we stoped a few minutes to 
hold a conference with him. Ile^was a man of the middle 
size and tolerably well-shaped. His wool was rubbed vvitli 
a kind of red earth, and the rest of his body smeared with 
mud. He wore round bis neck and left arm a kind of 
ornament which looked like a fringe of dried grass. He 
appeared very cautious of approaching us ; probably, for fear 
of being seized ; however, he allowed Mr. K. to draw near 
him, and readily exchanged his bow and arrows for a knife 
which was presented to him. He had under his arm a 
small basket into v/hich he deposited every thing that was 
given to him. We gave him some handfulls of biscuit, and, 
on rowing away, we saw him sit down on the rock and eat 
of it with great avidity. 
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O 27th Dec.. ..This morning the “Ranger” Snow for H.ng:,l si,o 

was sent with despatches l)y Commodore ( oinwalliN to the 
Govcrnor-General of liengal. A native who had been on 
board of this vessel about three weeks and who appeared to 
be perfectly reconciled and ple.ised with his new mode of 
living, was left on board of our ship. At tlie same time 
the Commodore gave orders that, if he wislied to go on 
shore and return to his countrymen, an opportunity bhoidd 
be given him to desert ; he was accordingly put into a boat 
and sent asbore. Tliere happened to be at this time a few 
ot the natives in siglit, and wc desired him to go and join 
tliem. lie seemed to be actuated by a sudden imjnilse of joy 
at seeing tliem. lie sprung out of the boat and Hung 
down Ids li.it and ran towards them. 'Idiey did not 
immediately recognize him for one of tlieir countrymen, as 
be had been clothed on board the “ U.tnger” with a jacket 
and trousers. He soon disencumbcre<l himself I’rom Ins 
clothes, and returned to that state of nature which he had 
from his infancy been accustomed to. 'I'lie}’ immedialcly 
seemed to congratulate him upon his safe escape, and they 
all together ran into the woods, 

D 28th Dee.... Nothing material occurred this morning. In Ihe afternoon 
the Commodore, Ac., row(‘d toward the rocky point, ami 
held a conference with the same native whom we visited 
on the 20th. lie was sitting upon the rocks with a tire, at 
which he had been roasting some shell fish. He was 
attended by a woman and giil, both perfectly naked and 
their skins daubed with mud. 

29tli Dec.... This morning the natives shewed an iiicliiiatioii to be very 
hostile and inisebievoiis. d'lie CVnnmuduru bad an inter- 
view with several of them in a little Hay on tin; Eastern 
side of the Harbour, 'i’iiey appeared at lirst }icili'<'tly good 
humoured. Presently a man armed with a bow came down 
from the wood apparently very inueb enraged . be made <i 
great noi.se and harangued them, a^ if to spur them on to 
an attack. He discharged an arrow liiiiiself, and Ins 
example was immediately followed by all the re.‘)t, abovi^ 
fifty arrows flew over the boat and one went thruugli the 
awning. Our people fired a nlu.^ket over their heads. 
Luckily no person in the boat was hurt and the Coimuodoj’e, 
not wishing to take advantage of the superior cllicacy ol 
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om- Timskets, prevented oiir men from firing at tliem and 
rowed away. Some people from the “Ariel” were also 
attaeked near their watering-place, and, seeing tliemselves 
closely pressed, were obliged to discharge two or three mus- 
kets, by which one of the natives was killed u[)ont}ie spot. 

We dined upon Mount Pleasant and rowed towards the rocky 
point after dinner. Here wo found about twenty of the 
natives assembled. Some drew back into the woods with 
tlieir bows and arrows, otliers picked up stones as if to 
annoy ns. They shewed by their actions a great inclina- 
tion to bo troublesome ; but seeing two muskets ready to 
fire they remained qui(‘t, and we returned to the ships. 

5 30th Dec. ..The “ PerseviTancu” returned to lier old anchoring ground. 

The “ Ariel” got under way to get nearer the mouth of the 
Harbour and ran aground upon a shoal, but got off again 
in the afternoon. 

Tlie Lat. of Port Cornwallis by Mr. Plair is 11-38-30. 

“11 31at Dec.. ..Sailed from Port Cornwallis, we had a fine breeze at N. E. 

In going out, wc sliaped our course about south for Carni 
cobar Island. 

Latitude at noon 11-20. 

We passed in the afternoon the Cinque Islands, Brothers, 
and Lillie Andaman.* 

1700. 

0 21'«t Feb.... About sunrise wo passed the llrotliers Islands to leeward. 

They appear to he low and covered entirely with wood. 
About eleven o’clock we weatheivd and passed the Eastern- 
most of the Cinque Dland.s. 'I'hcse an* liigh rocky i.slauds 
covered with trees and brusinvood, they do not appear to 
be inhabited and some of them arc hardly accessible. 
Latitude 11-15-07. 

At the time the sun was up the middle of the greatest 
Cinque Island bore west, therefore its Latitude is the same 
as observed above. 

In the evening arrived at Port Cornwallis in the Great 
Andaman Island. We laiided upon a small Island in the 
middle of the Harbour where a settlement is beginning to 
be formed. This place has been called Chatham Island. 

* They visited the Nicobar Islands, returning to the Andamans on the 2ldt Febmaiy, 
1790, v\lierc IIk' journal is again taken up. 
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9 19th INlar. Sailed from Port Coniwalli- about 9 oVdocU at ni^ht with the 
land wind. 

^ 20th Mar. Standing off and on with the shore. 

Latitude ll'50-'t5. 

Anchored in the evening at the month of an Inlet or Hay, 
which had the appearance of a good Harbour. 

O 2lst Mar. We rowed up the Inlet, which appears to run four or fuo 
miles inland, in a southwcbt diieetion. Indeed we could 
not see the end of it, so tliat pi*rhaj)s it may extend nnudi 
further. There is an Ul.ind at the month of this Hay, 
.about two miles in lengtli from H. to W. and one mile 
broad. We went round tlie Island and entered the Bay to 
tlie north waul. Here it lia<l the appearance of a tolerabh* 
good Harhour with sounding-! from .six to (dglit fathoms. 
Within the large Islands we found two small ones, one of 
whudi produces fine o}stcis in ahundaneo We anchored in 
the afteinoon within a ipiarter of a mile of the latter. 

D 22nd Mar. At day-break we weighed anchor and ‘'tood out of the Bay 
with the land bia'eze. About two miles further to the 
nortliward, we Ibund another opening whicdi led us into a 
most ea[)acious and noble Harhour. In depth it eiimiob 
he loss than three miles, and the soundings irom the 
eiitranee to our anchoimg ground were IVom (dght to liftemi 
fathoms. We brought to in this place for the rest of tlie 
cliiy. 

By an iiidillercnt observation at noon, our Latitude was 
11® 57' 52." 

'I’he shores of this Harhour arc mostly lined with mangroves. 
'The land about it is much lower than tlie eoiintry about 
Port Cornwallis, and miglit piohahly he mucli sooner 
bronglit to a state of cvdtivatioii. At the month of tins 
Bay is a very pleasant looking Uland, and tlie channel on 
eaclt side seems to he perfectly navigable. We entered on the 
south side and had from ten to fifteen f.itlioms qnito 
tlirougli. We saw a canoe with four or five of tlni natives 
cross over from the sm.dl Island to the main, and in the 
afteinoon we found upon the former, a hut, which appeared 
to have been recently deserted. It is jirohahle tliat tlie 
appearance of the vessels had alarmed them, and induced 
tiiem to abandon tlieir habitation. 

cJ 23rd Mur. Tlii.-. morning we made a survey of tlm Haihour, by taking 

p 2 
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bearings and angles in different directions and calculating 
distances by sound I’roin tlie report of guns and muskets. 
We rowed out in our small boat to a rocky point at tlie 
Northern entrance of the Harbour. Here we stayed about 
an hour to make our observations and take views. We saw 
three canoes with about tw'enty of the natives coming 
round a point to the Northward, probably with an intention 
to attack us. This induced us to abandon the rock, and 
we got into our bo.at. We fired two muskets in the air for 
a signal of sound. This appeared to alarm the natives, for 
tliey began rowing back immediately. The rock we w'ero 
upon is remarkably steep, its sides rising perpendicularly 
out of the water. We had soundings of five fathoms quite 
close to it. We saw, wlnlo upon it, great numbers of sharks 
swimming about. They appeared to be very ravenous. 

Latitude 11'= 58' 46". 

^ 24tb Mar. This morning we left the Harbour, wbieli Captain K — called 
Port Meadows. We sailed out at the soutlieru entrance, 
which is about five hundred yards across. We stood a 
little to the Northward till we had opened a pretty deep 
Hay. We thought this might be the [)as8age which, wo had 
been informed at Port Cornwallis, led through the Island 
into a spacious Harbour, and had two outlets on the 
western side of the Great Andaman. In the aft(‘rnoon, wo 
rowed up the Bay, at the bottom of which we found the 
passage in question, lb is about six hundred yards across 
in most places and has twelve and fifteen fathoms water. 
We went up about three miles in a N. West direction 
through this Strait^ and were convinced from its appearance, 
that vessels of a moderate size miglit navigate it. The 
only difficulty wliieh occurs is a bar of two and a half fa- 
thoms, at the entrance of the Bay which leads to it. 

)l 25th Mar. Weighed anchor or 8 o’clock and stood to the NoiTliward. 

About 2 P. M. we anchored close to a little rocky Island 
about a mile from the main. We landed upon it in the 
afternoon and found great numbers of snakes between the 
crevices of the rocks. We killed one about six feet in length. 

V 2Gth Mar This morning we stood over to the Islands called Archipelago, 
about seven or eight miles to the eastward of the main 
Island. We had been informed that there was a tolerable 
harbour among them. About 11 o’clock we got into this 
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supposed harbour, but found that it was totally unlit for 
the purpose. Wo saw hero two or three canoes w ith some 
Catfres. They were busy in fishing and did not appear 
to take much notice of ns. However, in passing a rocky 
point, we saw distinctly witli our glasses some of the 
natives liid among the stones with tlicir bows and arrows. 
One of tliem had advanced into tlie water, and was calling 
out to us as loud as he could. 'J’heir intention was [iro- 
bably to allure some of us on shore, and to attack us 
suddenly if we landed. In the afternoon we returned and 
anchored near 8nake Island. 

fj 27th Mar. We moved about one mile this morning and anchored at tlio 
mouth of a creek, which ajipeared to lead into a harbour 
In the afternoon we rowed up in our boats about four miles, 
till we found this Inlet open again to the sea. It has 
pretty deep water all the way through, and branches olf 
in several i)laceg. We saw suveial of the natives’ lints and 
uear to one, there were some coeoauut-trees. 

0 28Lh Mar. We stood to the northward with the land hree/e. About noon 

wo were a little to the northwestward of Passage Island. 

We stood in shore and anchored in a deep and sjiaeious Bay, 
which branches out in dillcrent directions and eoininunicates 
to the southward with the creek we were in the day h( lore 
yesteiday. At night we caught plenty ol lish with hooks and 
lines, and among them some very large; rock cods. 

1 29th Mar. This day was spent in cruizing about th.e Bay. Wo found many 

reel's and shoals in it and were once very near aground. We 
saw two huts and some of the natives sitting under them. 
Also a canoe with three men who appeared to be very 
much alarmed at the sight of the vessels and were paddling 
away as hard as they could. 

30th Mar. We moved this morning to the nortliern part of the Bay. A 
party was sent ashore to look for a watering-place. 'I’hey 
found at last a small well which had been dug by the 
natives, but the water was a little brackish, which prevented 
our filling the casks. We saw some huts and one of their 
canoes, In the former were found several skulls and jaw 
bones of wild bogs, some of wliich were painted in a 
chequered manner with red. They were strung together 
with slips of rattan and suspended to the roof. In the 
canoe were two small paddles shaped like spades. While the 
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party was on snore looking for water tlie natives were 
observed from board the “ Ranger” watching tlieir 
motions and probably meditating an attack, but our party 
was sufficiently strong to encounter a great number of 
them, having six men armed with muskets and bayonets. 
Tliero were several pathways leading through the woods. 

5 ‘ll«t Mar. About 11 o’clock we stood out of the Bay with the sea 
breeze. We sailed up the coast about eight miles, and 
anchored in the afternoon within half a mile of the shore. 

Ca])tain K and Mr. M took an airing in the 

boat and saw a great number of the natives. They shot 
about a dozen arrows at the boat, but not one flew near 
enough to do any mischief. A couple of muskets fired 
over their heads induced them to retreat into the woods. 
The arrows were picked up from tlie surface of the water 
and brought on board. We found some of them headed with 
fish bones, which was what we had never observed before. 

% 1st April,... We stood to the northward along the coast. The land we 
passed this day was very high. A ridge of mountains 
covered with wood runs along the coast. In the evening 
we anchored at the mouth of a great Bay. We caught with 
hooks and lines a number of rock cods, and some of an 
enormous size. 

? 2nd April. This morning we stood into tlie great Bay. It appears to 
run a great way in land. 

Latitude 12* 52' 4-1". W e saw this morning the most enormou.s 
shark that any of us bad ever seen or heard of. He swam 
about the vessel during about ten minutes, and when ho 
came along side, by comparing him with our vessels, we 
judged him to be near twenty-five feet in length and above 
four feet in breadth over the shoulders. He was spotted 
like a leopard, and was attended by a number of pilot and 
sucking fish. We anchored in the afternoon at the bottom 
of the Bay. It runs inland about eight miles from the 
line of the coast and is divided into three branches. There 
are in it five or six small Islands, upon one of these we got 
oysters. 

fj 3rd April. We cruized about the Bay to examine it. A boat belonging to 
tlie “ Ranger” being left upon the spot where the vessel had 
anchored, was attacked by some of the natives in their 
canoes. They came suddenly out from behind the mangroves 
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anti (lischargetl a great number of arrow-?, some of wliieli 
went through the boat’s sail There were only two lascars 
in the boat, and they hud no lire-arms ; so that they were 
obliged to retreat as fast as they could with the loss of their 
grapnel and twenty fatlioms of rope. One of tbe arrows 
which dropped in the boat measured live feet six inches. 

0 4th Apiil. We sailed up with the sea breeze towards tlie northern 
extremity of tbe Hay and found another outlet to the sea 
We anchored about noon. 

Latitude 12® 58' 00". A canoe with two men came oil’ this 
morning from the shore. They sliewod at first an in- 
clination to como on board. We bore down to get near 
them, but when we bad got within two hundred yards of 
them tliey would aj^proacli no nearer, hut kept talking to 
us in a loud and angry tone. We heard tlie voices of somo 
pco[)le on shore, among whom we could (listii)gni>h some 
women, who were calling out to tliein as if nj>i'reliensivo 
of their getting into danger and wishing tlu'in to return. 
We threw overboard two empty bottles which they picked 
up from the water when they had drifted astern to sonu! 
distanei*. Fiinling that we could not indueo them to come 

nearer, Mr. W vvitli three or four men went after 

them in our boat to endeavour to bring them to a confer- 
ence, hut in vain. They paddled oil as hard as they could, 
nor could our boats get near them. While our boat was 
ill pursuit of them, we oh»erved their motions from the 
vessel with our telescopes. They at lirnt a])[)eared to l)o 
alarmed, hut soon sliewed signs of resolution and coolness. 
The foremost man put down his paddle ami very deliberate- 
ly haled out tlie water. He then took u[) his bow ami 
arrows from the bottom of tlie canoe and laid tlieiu down 
by him. The other now and then stopped paddling to look 
behind him. He made signs to our people to conic on, and 
at last ela[)ped his hand to his posteriors, probably as a 

mark of contempt. In the afternoon Captain K and 

Mr. W went out in the boat, they saw one of the 

natives upon the beech, who called out and made signs to 
them to come near; hut it was only with an intention of 
leading tliem into a snare, for the boat had no sooner ap- 
proached within fifty paces of him than Captain K 

perceived a number of men laying in ambush under the 
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> 5th April. 


<J 6th AjJiil. 


g 7th A[n-il. 


9 9th April. 


mangroves. When they found themselves detected they rusli- 
ed out and sent a sliower of arrows at the boat, some of 
whicli flew over it. Two musliets were fired over their 
heads, which made them retreat, and our people picked up 
about 30 of tlieir arrows from the water. Tliey were all 
headed with fish bones, and some were six feet long. 

We got our water filled up from the “ Ranger” and prepared 
to leave the Andamans for Bengal. Sailed out of the Bay 
at the southern outlet. 

Northerly wind. We stood otF and on the shore. 

In the afternoon wc were close to the Saddle Mountain ; it 
rises immediately from the shore to a considerable height : 
not less by our most moderate estimation tlnan 2500 feet 
from the level of the sea. It is almost entirely covered witli 
wood, except in two or three places, where there appear to bo 
some rocky clifls. Captain Blair went ashore. He saw some 
of the natives, who fled at his approach. He found a rill 
of fine fresh water, whieh came from the mountain. Stand- 
ing to the northward. 

About four miles to the northwaid of the Saddle Mountain 
we found another inlet which led into a Bay brandling out 
in several directions. I\Ir. Blair with the “ Ranger” and 
“ Viper” went into it to survey and examine it. We took leave 
of them and pursued our course for Bengal. 

Latitude 13® 42' 03". The north extremity of all the Islands 
bore at noon K. 20 S distant about five miles. 

Latitude of north end, as derived from the above, 13® 10' 
22''. A breeze sprung up from the northward and we hauled 
close to the wind, steering W. b}^ N. At sunset the Saddle 
bore S. 44 W. and was the only part of the land which re- 
mained visible. 
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LIKUTENANT COLKHllOOKI^rS ArCOUNT OF TIIF AXDAM VN 
ISLANDS, PKTNTFD IN VOLLLME IV. OF THE ASIA'PE^ 
RESEARCHES, J795. 

Tllli Andaman islands are situafcod on tlio eastern hide of tlie bay of DenL^al.*^ 
extending Irom noith latitude 10®^2' to ll>® 1(F. Their longitude is from 5)1:® 
6' to 02® east of Creenu ieli. 'J he Oreat Andaman, or that jn)rtion of the 
land, hitherto so called, is about one hundred and forty Dritihli miles in length, 
but not more than twenty in the broadest part. Its coasts are indented by 
several deep bays, affording excelhmt harbours, and it is inter>eeted by many 
vast inlets and creeks, one of which has been found to run (juiti‘ throngb, ami 
is navigable for small vessels The Jiittle Andaman is tin' most soiitherly of 
the two, and lies within thirty leagiu's of tin' island Cainieobar. Its length is 
twenty-eight miles, by seventeen in breadth, being more eompaet, hut it doi s imt 
nlTord any harbour, although tolerable aiieliorage is found near its .slion s. The 
former is sui rounded by a great number of smaller islands. 

The shores of the main island, and indeed of all the rest, are in some j)ait,s 
rocky, and in a few places are lined with a smooth and sandy beach, wheia^ 
boats mav easily land, 'I'lic inteiior sliores of the bays and creeks, are alumhli 
invariably lined with mangroves, prickly fern, ami a species of wild lattan , 
while tbi' inland {larts are covered with a variety of tall trees, darkem'd by tJn- 
intermixture of creepers, parasite plants, ami nmlerwood ; which lorni altn- 
getlier, a vast and almost impervious forest, spreading over the whole eountry. 
The smaller islands are eipi.iliy covered with wood ; they mostly contain hills 
of a moderate height, hut the main island is dislinguisheil by a mountain of 
prodigious bulk, called from its shape the Saddle IVak ; it i.s visible in clear 
weather, fit the distance of twent} dive haigues, being nearly two Ibousaml 
four bmidred feet in perpendieular height. Tlie^e are no rivers of any si/.e 
upon these islands, but a number of small rills pour down from the nmunt.iiii'^, 

* Tt is perhaps a wonder, that islands ho extensive, and lying in tho I r.ick of so many 
ships, should have been, fill of Lite years, so little known ; that while the eonnlneshy 
which they are almost encircled, have been encreariing m population and wtMlih, liavmg 
boon from time imracmonal, in a state of tolerable' eivilizalioii , thc.n* idands hIiouM have 
remained in a state of nature, ami their inhabitants plunged iii flie grossest ignorance and 
barbarily. 

The wild appearance of the eountry, and the untraefablo and ferocious disposition of 
the natives, have been the causes, probably, which have deterred nangators from ficrpient- 
ing them, and they have justly dreaded a shipwreck at (he Andamans, more than tlie 
danger of foundering in the Ocean ; for altlioiigU it is highly probable, (hat in the course* 
of time, many vessels have been wrecked upon their coasts; an insfanco does not occur 
of any of the crews being saved, or of a single person returning togne any uceouni of 
eucli a disaster. 

Q 
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atrording good waUr, and exliibiting in thtni* descent over the rocks a variety 
of little cascades, which are ovcr^haded by the superincumbent woods. 

The soil is various in dilTerent parts of these islands ;* consisting of black 
rich mould, white and dark coloured clays, light sandy soil, clay mixed with 
pcbliles of difTorenfc colours, red and yellow earth ; but the black mould is most 
common. Some white cliffs are met with ^long the shores, which appear to 
have been oiiginally <‘lay, with a mixture of satid, hardened by time into the 
eonsistenco of stone ; hut migld he cut, and would [ivohably au'-wer for 
building. Near tlic southern extremity of the great island, where it is moun- 
tainous and rocky, sonu‘ indications of minciabs have appeared, part iiedarly 
of tin. TIkm’c is also a kind of free st('>nc, containing a yellow shining spi>r, 
reseinhling gold dust. Some of the hills bordering the coasts, exhibit blue 
sehlstosc strata at their bases, with the llreseia or pudding stone; and sonu* 
S])eeiinens of red ochre have been found, not unlike cinnabar. 

The extensive fort'sts, with which these islands are overrun, ])roduee a 
variety of trees fit for building and many other pm*|}oses. The most common are 
the poon, dammer, and oil trees ; red wood, ebony, cotton tree, and huddaiim 
or almond tree ; sooiidry, ehingry and hindy. Alexandrian laurel, poplar, and 
a tree resemhling the satin wood ;• bamboos, and plaas, with which the 
natives make their bow's. Cuteh, aflording the extract called Terra Japonica. 
The Melori, or Nicobar hrejid-fruit ; aloes, ground rattans, and a variety of 
shrubs. A few fruit trees have been found m a wild state, but it is remarkable, 
that cocoanuts, so emnmon iu other tropical countries, are here aliru)3b 
unknown Many of the trees alford timbers and plaidts, fit iur the eonstrue- 
tion of ships, und others might answer for masts. A tree grows here to an 
enormous size, one having bcQp found to measure thirty feet in cireiimforence, 
producing a very rich dye, that might be of use iu manufactures. 

The only quadrupeds yet discovered iu these inlands, are wdld hogs, monkeys 
and rats. Guanas, and various rei)tiles abound; among the latter is the green 
snake, very venomous ; centipedes of ten inches long, and scor[)ions. 

A variety of birds are seen in the woods ; the most common are [)igeons, 
crows, parroquets, kingfishers, curlews, fish-hawks and owls. A s])ecics of 
Immniiug bird, whose notes are not unlike the cuckoo, is frequently heard in 
the night. 

The ])rlncipal cavern^ and recesses, composing part of the coast, give 
shelter to the birds that build the edible nests ; an article of commerce in 


* I am indebted to IMajor Kjd and Captain Archibald Blair, for many of the 
subse(pieut remarks. The latter was employed by Government in surveying tlieso islands, 
a ul has the credit of having furnished the first complete and correct Chart of the 
Aiulanuins. 
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the China market, wliore tliey are sohl at a very high pileo. It has hi'eii 
thought, tliat these nests arc formed from a glutinous matter, evuding iVom 
the sides of the caverns, where these birds, during nidilication, report. It i^ 
not known whetlier they emigrate, but the period of tlieir incubation taki s 
place in December, and continues till May. N»)t more than two white spot- 
less eggs, have been found in their nests, but they have been further supposed 
to breed monthly. 

The harbours and inlets from the sea, are [)lentil‘nlly stocked with a va- 
riety of fisli ; such as mullets, soles, poinlret, rock tish, skate, gurnard-^, 
sardinas, roeballs, sable, shad, aloose, cock up, grobers, seer iish, old wives, 
yellow tails, snappers, devil li.^!!, cat lish, prawns, shrimps, eray Iish, and many 
others. A species resembling the whale, and sbaiks of an enonnons .size are 
met with. A variety of slicll llsb are louml on tlie reel'', and in some places 
oysters of an excellent (juality. Of the many madraitores, coralines. 
zoophites, and shells, none have yet hi'cn discovered hut such as are loiind 
elsewhere. 

The Andamau islands aro inhahited hy a race ol men, the h jut civili/od 
perhaps in the world; being nearei to a state of nature than any peoph' wo 
read of. Their colour is of the darkest line, their stature in general siii.dl, and 
their aspect uncouth. Their limbs are ill-iurmed and slendoi, their bidlios 
prominent, and like the Africans they have woolly heads, thick li[>s, and 

* Tn tin? ivHpcct, they diiroiTroiii all the Vfiiioiis tribes, iiili<i1>i<ing Hk' roiiliiitMil of Asu, 
or its islands. A ^t,ol•y is somo.vhoir lold, of a ship full of AIVumii slivo-«, of liol h saxes, 
having been cast away at the Andamans; an.l that having i»iil to death tlnar nuHlers and 
the ship’s crew, they spread them.elves over, and peopled the eountry. This story .loes 
not appear to have been well authcnticatt'd, nor havt* 1 ever mot with tho jiartieular 
author who relates it. They have been asserted by soin.' to l.e eannibals , ami l.y others 
(vide Captain Ilaunltoii’s Voyage, and all the Geigraphied Dn-tionai i.'s) to ho a harmless 
and iiiofteiisive people, living ehielly on rieo and vegotahlos. 'I'hat thev are caninhals has 
never been fully proved, although from their ci nel ami sanguinary disposifioii, great 
voracity, and cunning modes of lying in ambush, there is reason to snspeet that in aftaekiiig 
strangers, they are frequently impelled by hunger; as tlnw invariably put to deatli the 
unfortunate victims who fall into tlieir hands, ^iopositne mstaiico, however, has been 
known, of tlieir eating the flesh of their enemies , although tho bodies of some whom they 
have killed have been found m inglod and torn. It would be dillieull to aecount for 
their unremitting hostility to strangers, witliout ascribing tins as the cause; nidrss tho 
story of their origin, as abovcmcntioiied, should be true ; in which ease they might proba- 
bly retain a tradition of having once been, in a state of slavery. Tins in soim- degree 
would account for the rancour and eninily they shew, and they would naturally wage 
perpetual war witli those who, they might suspect, were e..iue to luvude their country, or 
enslave them again. 
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(lilt noses. Tliey go quite nftkcd, the women weorlng only at times, a kind of 
ta^isel, or fringe round the middle ; which is intended merely for ornament, 
as they do not betray any signs of bashfulness, when seoji without it. Tlie 
men are cunning, crafty, and revengeful ; and frequently express their aveision 
to strangers, in a loud and threatening tone of voice, exhibiting various signs 
of defiance, and expressing tbeir contempt by the most indecent gestures. 
At other times they appear quiet and docile, v\ith ilie most insidious intent. 
They will affect to enter into a friendly conference, when, after receiving with 
a show of humility whatever articles may be prc.senii’d to them, tliey set up a 
shout and discharge tlndr arrows at the donors On the apiiearanee of a 
vessel or boat, they frequently lie in ambush among tlie trees, and send oiu' of 
their gang, who i.s generally the oldest among them, to the water’s edg(', to 
endeavour hyfiiendly signs to allure the siran^eis ou'shon*. Should the 
crew venture to land w'ithout arms, they instantly rush out from their lurking 
])l:iee.s, and attack them. In these skirmishes they display mucli resolution, 
and \\ill sometimes [dunge into the water to seizi* the boat; and they liave 
Ix'eii known even to discharge their arrows whde in the act of sw’imming. 
'J'heir mode of life is di'grading to liumau nature, and, like the hi utes, tlieir 
whole time is spent in search of food, 'i'hey liave as yet made no attempts to 
cultivate their lauds, hut live entirely upon wdiat they can pick up, or kill. 
Ill the morning they rub their skins with mud, or wallow in it like buffaloes, 
to [ireveiit the annoyanee of insect-^, and daub Iluir woolly heads with 
red ochre, or ciniialar. ^J’lius attired, they walk j’oilli to their difierent 
oceupations. The women hear the greatest pari of tlie drudgery in collect- 
ing food, repail ing to the loefs at the recess of the tide, to pick iqi sliell li^h ; 
whde the men are hunting in the woods, or wading in tlie water to shoot 
fi>h with their hows and arrows. They are very dexterous at this extiaordi- 
nary mode of fisliing, which Hut practise al^o at night ; by tlie liglit of a 
torch. In their excursions through tlie wood.s, a wild hog, sometimes, rewards 
their toil, and afi'ords tliem a more ample repast. They broil their meat, or 

It would appear that these isKiuds were known to the ancients (see Major Rennoll’s 
Meiiiolr, introduction Page xxxix). They are mentioned, ] believe, by Mareo Polo; and 
in the ancient accounts of Tiulia and China, by two Maliomednn travellers, who went to 
those jun’ts in the ninth centuiy, translated from the Arable by Eusebius Keuaudot, may 
be seen the following curious account : “Ihjond these two islands (Nerabus, probably 
Nicoburs) lies the sea of Andaman ; the people on this Coasc cat human tlesh quite raw; 
theie coinploxioii is black, their hair friz/ded ; thttir countenaiico and eyes frighlful ; their feet 
are very largo and almost a cubit in length, and they go quite naked. They have no 
embarkations; if they had, they would devour all tho passengers they could lay hands 
on, Ac.” 
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ovor a kiiul of a grid, niiuk* of bamboos ; but use no sail, or any otlier 
seasoning. 

The Andanianors, display at times, much colloquial vivacity, and are fond 
of singing and dancing ; in which amusements, the women cquallv partici- 
pate. Their language is rather smooth than guttural, and Ihcir melodics 
are in the nature of reeitativo and choriH, not impleading. In dancing, they 
may be s.iid to have improved on the stiangi' republican dance, a.Sdcrted liy 
Voltaire to have been exhibited in England, ‘‘ On dan^Miit a la romle, eliaoiin 
donne des coups de pieds a son voisin, et en reeoit antant.” '1 lie Andaniaiu'i s 
likewise dance in a ring, each alternately kicking and slapping his own 
hreecli, ad libitum. Their salutation is performed by lifting up a K'g, and 
smacking witli tlieir liand the lower part of the thigli. 

Their dwellings are tlie most wretche<l hovels imaginable. An Amlainau 
hut may he considered the rudest ami most imperfect atteinjit of the liuiiiau 
laee to procure shelter from the weather, and answers to the idea given by 
Vitruvius, of tlio buildings erected by the earlie.dt inhabitants ofthecaith. 
'I'liree or four sticks are planted in the ground, and fastened together at the 
top, ill the form of a cone, over which, a kind of thatch is formed with the 
hraiielies and leaves of trees. An opening is left ou one side, just large 
enough to creep into, and the ground beneath i.s strewed with dried leaves, 
ujMUi wliicli they lie. In these huts, are frequently found the sculls of wild 
liogs, suspended to the roofs. 

d lieir canoes, are hollowed out ot the trunks of trees, by iiKuins ol lin*, ami 
instruments of stone, having no iron in u.se amongst them, exoe[»t such utensils 
as they liave piociired from the Eumpeans ami sailors, who have lately visited 
these islands ; or from the wrecks of ve.^sels formerly stranded on their coasts. 
Tlu'y use also ralts, imuh- ol h.iinhoos, to tiansport thems. lvc^ across tin ir 
harbours, or from one i.sland to anotlier. Tlnur arms have alrea ly been 
mentioned in [lart, I nei'd only add tliai their hows are reinarkahly long, and 
ol an uncommon form ; their arrows are headed with li.sli hone^ or Llio tiisk.s 
ol wild hogs; sometimes merely witli a sharp hit ot wood, hardened in the 
tire, but these are suflieiently destiuetive. Tliey use aksoa kind of slnchl, and 
one or two other weapons liave been seen amongst them. Ot their iiiqilernoiils 
for lisliing, and other purposes, little can he said. Iland-mds of diirereiit 
si/.es are \sed in catching the small fry, and a kind of wicker hask.-t whieli 
they carry on their backs, serves to deposit whatever articles of food they can 
pick up. A few specimens of pottery ware have been .seen in these islands. 

The climate of the Andaman islands, is rather milder than in lleiigal. I he 
prevailing winds are the .south west and north cast monsoons, the former 
commencing in May, and hiiiiging in the rains; wliich continue to fall with 
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equal if not greater violence till November. At tins time the north east 
winds begin to blow, accompanied likewise by showers, hut giving place to 
fair and pleasant weather during the rest of the year. These winds vary but 
little, and are interrupted only at times, by the land and sea breezes. The 
tides are regular, the floods setting in from tho west, and rising eight feet at 
the springs, with little variation in dilierent parts. On the north east coast 
it is high water, at the full and change of the moon at b® 33'. Ihe variation 
of the needle is 2® 3U' easteily. 


tSpecimen of the Andaman Language. 


Andaman island, or native country, 
Ant, 

Ant, Wliite, in it’s winged state, 
Arrow, 

Arm, 

Bat, 

Bamboo, ... 

Bangle, 

Basket, 

Black, 

Blood, 

Bead, 

To beat. 

Belly, 

To bind. 

Bird, 

To bite, 

Boat, 

Boar, 

Bow, 

Bow-string,... 

Breast, 

Bone, 

Charcoal, ... 

Chin, 

Cold, 

Coco-nut, ... 

Cotton cloth. 

To cough, ... 

Crow, 

To cut, 


]\Iincopio, 

Ahoda, 

Doughay, 

Buttohie, 

Pilie. 

Vilvila, 

Otallie, 

Alai, 

Tetegay, 

Cheegheooga, 

Cochengohee, 

Tahee, 

Ingo taheya, 

Napoy, 

Totoba oto goh-y toha, 
Lohay, 

Moepaka, 

Loceay, 

S tehee, 

Tongie, 

Geetahic, 

Cab, 

Geetongay, 

Wehee, 

Pitang, 

Choma, 

Bollate, 

Pangapee, 

Ingotahey, 

Nohay, 

Hojeeba, 
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Door, 

To drink, ... 
Kaith, 

Ear, 

To eat. 

Elbow, 

Eye, 

Einger, 

Eire, 

Eisb, 

Eisli-liook, ... 
Elesb, 

Foot, 

Erieiid, 

Trug, 

Goat, 

To go, 

Grass, 

Hair, 

Hand, 

Head, 

Honey, 

Hot, 

House, 

Jack Fruit, ... 

Jack all, 

iron, or any iiict.il, 
Kiss, 

Knee, 

To laugh. 

Leaf of a tree. 

Leg, 

Man, 

Moon, 

Musequeto, ... 
Month, 

Nail, 

Neck, 

Net, 

Nose, 

Paddle or oar, 


... Tang, 

Meengohee. 

... Totongnangec, 

... Quaka, 

Ingelholiah, 

... Mohalajabay, ‘ 

.. Jabay. 

Moinay, 

... Mona, 

... Nabob cc, 

Atabca, 

Wooheo, 

Gookcc, 

... Padoo, 

... Etolay. 

... Kokco, 

... Oofleema, 

... Tohobco. 

... Ottce, 

... Gonic or Monie, 
... Tabay, 

... Lorkay, 
llooloo, 

. . . Bead ay. 

... Abay, 

... Uinay, 

... Dohic, 

Itolie, 

... Jngolay, 

... Onkcoinai, 

... Tongolie, 

... Chigic, 

... Oumolan, 

... Tabic, 

... Hohenangec, 

... Morna. 

... Mobejedanga, 

... Tohie, 

... Botolce, 

..; Mellcc, 

... Mecal, 
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... 

... Alooda, 

Palm, 

V 

... Dolai, 

Paper, .4. 

... 

... Pangpoy, 

PikOf 

... 

... Woobalay, 

To pinch, 

... 

... 1 ngee genecha, 

Plantain tree, ' 

... 

... Cliolellee, 

Pot, 


... Bootchoohie, 

To pull. 


... Totobati Geho 

Bain, 

... 

... Oye, 

Red, 


... Oheallop, 

Road, 


... Echollee, 

To run, ' ... 


... Gohabela. 

To scratch, ... 

... 

... Inkahey aha, 

Seed, 


... Keetongay, 

Sheep,* 

... 

... Neena, 

Smoke, 

... 

... Boleenee, 

To sing, 

... 

... Gokobay, 

To sit down,... 


... Gongtohee, 

Shadow, 


... Tangtohee, 

To sleep, 


... Comoha, 

To sneeze, 


... Oh-cheka, 

To spit. 


... Inkahoangy, 

To swim, 


... Quuah, 

To swallow, ... 


... Beebay, 

Sky 


... Madaino, , 

Star, 


.. Chelobay, 

Stone, 


,, Woolay, 

Sun, 


,. Ahay. 

To take up, ... 


Catoha, 

Thigh 


.. Poye, 

Teeth, 

... 

.. Mahoy, 

Tongue, 


.. Talie, 

Thunder and lightning, 


.. Mausay-Macco. 

To wash, 

... 

. Inga doha, 

Wasp, 

... 

. Bohomakee, 

To walk, 


. Boony-jaoa, 

Water, 

... 

. Migway, 

To weep, 


. . .Oana-wannah, . 

Wind, 

... 

Tomjamay, 

Wood, 


.. Tanghee, 


* It may appear surprising that they should have names for animals that are not iMmd 
in their islands. This oiroumstanoe may tend to confirm the story of their origin. 
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APPENDIX N(i. 5. 


BARREN ISLAND. 


Having been for some clays exposed to tlio noxious exbubitions from tlio 
mangrove swamps fringing the eastern sliores of tlio (Jreat Andaman, it was 
determined by tlie Committee to vi.'it Barren Island, a V*di‘anoo said to be si ill 
active, and in doing so, wo were abb; to examine a place little known, and at 
the same time ensure, as far as possible, the bealtb of onr crew. 

Barren Island, so called from the scanty vegetation wbicb shows itself on 
its fire-formed rocks, is 50 miles East of the Great Andaman, lying in 12® 15' 
North Latitude, and 93* East Longitude. 

It forms a link in the chain of volcanic action which, commencing in the 
Island of Java, extends North-west and North in a curved line, shewing 
itself in the Bay of Bengal in Barren Island, — in the Nacondam Uock, an i xtineb 
volcanic summit 45 miles directly East from Port Cornwallis, and in the mud 
volcanoes on the coast of Burrnah. 

Barren Island was visited by Lieut. Blair of tbo Imlian navy in the year 
17S9— it was then in a state of violent eruption, largo volumes of smoke and 
vapour issuing from its summit, and huge ma-sses of rock being cjticted to a 
considerable distance from the crater. 

Another account of the Island appeared in the Asiatic Researches, up- 
wards of 40 years later. The writer when passing in hi.s vessel, wa.s iiiduei’d 
to land. The Vulcanoe although smoking, was at that time (piiescent. 

I am not aware tliat the Island has been vi.sited by any one elsi;, hnt as 
Sir C. Lytll in the description and <lrawing given in his Principles of Geology, 
has apparently been misled as to the structuie and elevation of the Island, it is 
probable some such account exists, for neither of the descriptions above men- 
tioned makes any allusion to the existence of water between the external ciater 
and the central cone of elevation. 

We approached the Island from the South at daybreak on tlio 18th Decem- 
ber, 1857, and, at the distance of eight or nine miles, it exhibited the outline 
li 
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sljown in the upper drawing No. 1, apparently inaccessible, until we steamed 
round to its North-west shore, where we found a break or ravine, along which we 
could see up to a cone which rose in the centre of a circular crater. 

The Island is nearly circular, has a diameter of 2970 yards, and is formed 
of higli ridges averaging 970 feet, which slope at an angle of 45* towards the 
pea, and inwards at a larger angle to the base of a central cone 975 feet in 
height, and having a diameter of 2100 feet at its base. The sketch taken 
from on board the steamer when opposite the ravine, and the Bird’s-ey^ view, 
give a tolerable idea of the appearance of the Island. 

Having approached in a boat to examine the break in the outer ridge which 
gave tlie only promise of a spot on which a landing could be effected, we found 
that an abrupt wall of lava about 20 feet in height filled the greater part of 
it, but that on its eastern extremity there was a sandy beach a few yards in 
extent. 

Having pushed the boat in on this beach, the men jumped into the water 
in order to fasten her to a rock, but more quickly jumped on board again, the 
water being quite hot. The tide was then about half flood, and amongst the 
stones at the water’s edge we discovered a spring bubbling up, the temperature 
of wldcli was too high to be borne by the hand, the mercury in the only 
Thermometer in our possession rising immediately to 140® — its limit. 

I have no doubt that had we been able to try the amount of heat before 
the spring was cooled by the rising tide, it would have been found at boiling 
point. 

From the landing-place we walked towards the base of the cone over a 
mass of lava, which extends the whole distance, and fills the greater part of 
the ravine. 

At its surface it is broken up into irregular shaped blocks of loose texture, 
containing a large amount of felspar, crystals, the lower strata of closer 
texture, probably from cooling more slowly. 

The eastern side of the ravine exhibited alternate layers of lava, 
trap and scoria ; the slope inclined towards the sea. This is represented on a 
small scale in the drawing which shows a section of the Island. 

The cone which rises at an angle of 40* is covered with fine ashes, the 
inner slopes of the external crater are also covered with the same fine ash to 
their summits, but on the northern and eastern sides, the slopes are almost as 
smooth and regular as the cone itself, while the South-west aspect is so much 
less covered that the ridges of which it is formed are visible running inwards 
towards the base of the cone. The evident cause of this difference is that the 
South-west monsoon blows with great force during seven or eight months of the 
year, the North-east monsoon only lasting four months. 
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The upper part of the cone is truncated and hollowed, of an oval shape, the 
length from N. W. to S. E.— the hollow being filled with rou,:iU masses t)f 
lava, and on tlie Northern edge are numerous fissures filled with loose ashes, 
ttj rough which the smoke issues. At this spot the scoria and musses of 
lava are encrusted with sulphur. 

On the edge of the hollow towards the beach there is a huge upright 
mass of rock which, as seen from below against the sky, looks like a pillar. 

Some smoke was seen occasionally to issue from the slope of the cone a 
little way below this rock. 

On the slope of the cone 200 feet from the summit towards the N. \V. 
was a projection formed by a largo mass of rock from which at somo period, 
I believe, eruptions have taken place. 

From this point to the summit, the heat was felt through the soles of the 
shoes in ascending. 

The whole bed of the Island between the cone and external crater, is at 
least 60 feet above high-water mark. 1 could not, after very careful examin- 
ation, satisfy myself that there had been any recent upheaval of the inland, 
none of the rocks exhibiting signs of having been water-worn. 

There is a great similarity, although on a smaller scale, to the island of 
Palma which, however, has long been extinct. The island of St. Paul’s has also 
a similar formation as regards the external crater, but its fires having hi coino 
extinct and no cone of elevation raised, the centre exhibits a basin ISO leub in 
depth. 

The origin of the ravine or break in each of these islands may, 

1 believe, be learned from the formation of the central cone in Barren Island. 
The only points of exit for the smoke are at the summit ; and on the slope 
below the pillar-like rock in that direction, the crust of the cone is evidently 
thinner than elsewhere. 

Were an explosion to take place, its effect on the greatest part of the 
cone where there is solidity and resistance would bo to throw or bend the rocks 
outwards, while in tlie direction where the crust was weak, the explosion would 
blow out the side altogether, leaving a gully or ravine. 


G. \l. PLAYFAIR, M. L. 
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T5ARREN ISLAND. 

l^arren Island is a Volcanic Island, situated in Lat 12® 17' N. and in 
Ijong. 93° 51' E. Its smodlest distance from the Andainau Archipelago is in a 
straight line only 3G miles East. The distance from the nearest j)oint of the 
mam land, near Tavoy, is about 270 miles W. S. W. Ji lies not far out of 
tlie straight course hetv^cen Port Plair and Andierst, about 03 miles from the 
former, and 330 from the latter ])lace. The Scmiramis ap[)i‘oaehed the Island 
on the morning of the 19th March, 1858, coming from the N. E., and stcaimed 
round it by S., liceping close to the shore, until the ship was opj)osite the 
entrance of the crater bearing about \V. and by N. irom the centjc of the 
Eland where she hove to, and we lande<l. 

it is stated in former aeeounts, that all lonnd the Eland the lead finds 
no bottom at 150 fathoms, only } mih; distant from the shore. Captain 
Cain[)l)ell found, however, ground at that distance on one side of tlie Eland, its 
eentie healing N. E. at a depth varying from Ij to 11 fathoms. 

N('aring the Island from the Xoith and passing round to the South East 
of it, it looks from a distance like an oval-to[)ped hill; but coming closer, 
tlie sides of the mountain are discovered to lx long to a .steep circular elevation, 
seuilmg out spurs towards the sea and enclosing a central valley, 'i'he sides 
of the I'lielosing circle bdng lower in the direction of the sjiectator, the upper 
circumfcKMice of this valley is seen in the shape of an oval ling, formed by 
the crest of the suriounding ridge. In the muhlle of this ring, the upper partot 
a n'guhir cone is visible, IVom the a[)e\ of which small white vapoui-like 
t lends emanate. It is also distinguished from the surrounding darker masses 
by its grey colour, and some large white marks on it, like fields of snow. An 
entrance is not di.^cernible. 

The slopes towards the sea arc generally covered wdth shrubby vegeta- 
tion, presenting, however, some bare [)atehes towuirds the upper edge. Small 
trees grow about the base, where large rounded stones are w'abhed by the sea. 

Turning now to the S. and S. \V. the enclo^ing wall is higher than the 
cone and the eiest of the opposite ridge, and both theiefore disnppear from 
the view. On this side the vegetation down the spurs to the sea may be 
called rich, and consists of d liferent forest Iree^ of model ate Iieighl, iiiterspers- 
eed with graceiul palms; and where the deseent is roeky, the rocks are 
frequently covered with ierns. 

Passing to the westward of the centre of the Island, and continuing the 
survey towards the northern end, one of the first turns discovers a large gap 
in the circular wall, extending quite dowji to the base of the Island, through 
which the interior of the valley, with the cone in the middle, opens at once 
into full view. 
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The sides of lliis gup or fissure in the eiivuhir wall I’onn a reirul.ir cuf 
or sliort transverse valley through it, oj)ening towards tiu* sea into a small 
bay, and on the other side into tlie circular valley, to w hich it is tlio only 
way of access. Op})oaite this entrance, in the centre of the valley, rise-, the 
cone of grey ashes, and surrounding its l)a>e, the bottom of the valh'v is 
filled with blach masses of cold lava, wliich arc continued lila‘ a eongc.iled 
stream througli the gap, breaking otf abruptly when theyanive m-ar the 
water’s edge. At its termination the stream is about It) or 15 bet high, 
and its breadth seems less than fartlier up. Jt looks like a black pei ['i inlicii- 
lar wall, drawn across the entrance and (aeing the sea. 

This lava consists of a black basalt Inal'S (matri\) throughout which arc 
dissoniinaied innunn'rahle scim-tians)»ari‘nt little crystals of a vainty of 
common felspar (orthoclasc), and also many bright green granules of oli\iiic. 
The low'cr part of its thiekinss is liomogcni'oiH, with a smooth fracture, 
hut from the upper siiilace to a do[)th of sevei.d feet it i.s idrfl, in all directions, 
whereb}' the upper p.irl is divuled into rough blocks, po.sse s'lig a spongy 
texture as w'ell as count le^s sh.irp edges and eormus. 

The older hiva, coiiqjosing tlu' rocks on the snh* of the \allcv .ind aUo 
the strata of the surrounding inlgig is slightl\ dillcrcnt lioiii this d'he 
colour of its principal mass is a reddish grey, felspar and oliMiie crystals are 
embedded in it in the same proportions as hi fore, ami in addition .small 
pieces of black angitc of the granular kind, wit h com hoidal fracture. Trom 
underneath the black lava, wlu'n* it tcrniinates near the sea, i.s.*,uc.s a broad 
but thin sheet of hot water, mixing with the sea water hetucim ih(‘ jxdihles 
of the beach, 'i’he 'I'hermonieter I liad with me was not gr.iduatcd high 
enough to measure its temperature, its highest mark Ixung 10]" F. (iO" C.) 
'file water wlu're escaping from the rock must have been nearly at the 
boiling point, judging from the lieat bdt wlum the hands w’cre dipped into 
it, or when the hot stones were touched. Wlien hatliing, wc found the sea- 
water warm for many yauls from the entrance of tlic hot spiingand to a dejilh 
of more than 8 feet. It i.s not iiii|)os.sihle that a jet of hot steam or wciter may 
emerge from the roidis below' the loved of the sea.. The hot water tasted (piilc 
fresh, and not .saline as might have been expected, showing that it could not 
have been long in contact w’itli tlie rocks. 

We ascended to the base of the cone, pa.s.sing along the .sloping sides ol the 
tran.^verse valley through dr\ gra.ss and bru.^hwo()d or over sandy ridge.'^, so long 
as the solidified stream of lava in tlie middle left us loom to do so. At last 
we bad to ascend the rugged suiface of the black lava itself, and cros.s tlic 
circular valley, whicb has about the same breadth as the transverse valley (not 
(juite oiio-cigbtli of a mile), until wo arrived at the ba.se, about half a mile 
from the sea. The cone rises from the lava iieeuniulatcd in the circular valley, 
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and its base is ai)Out 50 I'eot higher then the level of the sea, at a rough e^M- 
mate. It is quite round and smooth, and the inclination of its sides is 40 
degrees. No vegetation of any kind was visible along its surface. We turned 
to the left and went up from the North side wlnu-o the n[>pcaranee of a ravine, 
some way up, only two or three feet deep and very narrow with some tufts of 
grass growing along it, promised an easier ascent lor a part of the way, and 
wliere a rocky sliouhhjr at about two-thinls of the lieight would olfer a [)lace 
to rest. Our ascent commenced at about 2\ i*. M., and was certainly tlic most 
fatiguing expedition many of us remember ever to Inive undertaken. The 
sky was almost cloudh'ss, and the ii(*at con.secpiently was great. The lower 
third and more of tlie slopt; consisted of a powder of ashes, into which we sunk 
ankle-deep, and we often fell a ste[) back for two gained. A little higher, stones 
loosening when the foot ste[>ped on them and rolling down in long lump.s, were 
dangerous to any oik' following. 

Arid veil at tlie rocks mentioned, their nature and the manner in which the 
side of the cone bulged out in their neiglihourliomi, showed that they marked 
the [)oint I’lom whence an elf usion of lava of the same kind as we had seen 
below, had taken jdaec from the side of the cone, not reaching the mouth of 
the tube at the apex. The last third of the way from tlie loeks upwards on’er- 
ed a firmer footing, the ashes being cemented by sulpliatc of lime (gypsum) 
which, wliere it was [)iesciit, formed the white patches we had already observed 
from a great distance when apjiroaeliing the Island. The ground now became 
very hot, not, however, intolerably so, until about 30 feet I’roin the apex a few 
rocks again offered a convenient seat, not alfected by the heat of the ground. 
There the Aneroid Barometer and the temperature of the air were observed in 
the shade of an umbrella. 

About half way between the^e rocks and the highest iioint, cracks and fis- 
sures commenced to inter.scet the ground, widening liighor up to the breadtli 
of several inches, wliere clouds of hot watery vapour is.sncd iVoni them. They 
were filled with sulphur, often aecomj)amcd with beautifully crystallised white 
needles of gypsum, and a sulphurous smell also aeeompanied the vapour (sul- 
phurous acid), dins smell was, however, not very strong and did not prevent 
us from penetrating the clouds, when wc dibcovered that, wdiat had appeared 
from below as tlie summit wuis in fact the edge of a small crater, about 90 or 
100 feet wide, and 50 or GO deep. At that depth it had a solid floor of decom- 
posed lava or tufa and voleauic sand. Us walls were made up of rocks, in ajipearance 
like those of the older lava, and they were highest on tlie north and south sides. 
Towards the west the crater opened with a similar cleft, to that which had 
jiermitted us to enter the Island. The vapours rose principally from the nor- 
thern and southern quarters of the edge, where the fissures were largest and 
longest, running both par.illel and across the edge, Tho rocks wliere the 
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sulphurous vapours issued from betwoiui them, \V(mv covoivd with reddish ;iml 
wliite crusts, indicating the heginnin*,^ of deeom[)i)^ition of their suhst. nice From 
the top, tlie horizon and more or less of tin* sea uen* xi^ihli* in :dl ilii.H-tion'!. 
witli the exce[)tion of thc‘ quarter between Soutb and We^t. 'I'li.' imiei- slope 
of the circular elevations em lo^ing the v.ilh'V, had no spurs, hut w.is lila* a 
plain wall, falling oil’ with a steep de-^eent all round tow .irds the (‘eiitre. It 
had a uniform brownish colour, apjieitainingeitiu'r to tlu'surfaec of larger mass- 
cs of the rock itself, or being deii\ed from the dry gra^s and smaller shrubs 
covering the slojie. 'i'here were no trees or brushwood vi'^ilde to eorreqiond to 
the richer vegetation on th(‘ evtenial eireumferenei', lloii/.ontal parallel lines, 
traceable throughout the eirele and rising somewhat likt* tin' liorders ol reeiMhiig 
ste[).s, indieatod the thickness and stiike of the dilfereni sluH'ts (if lava and 
tufa w'hich, siqier-impost'd upon one another, lorme»l (he '>ul)slanee of the eir- 
cular elevation. A very good ti'ansverse section of it had already altiaeted my 
attention, where the loll side of tin* transverse valle\ dehouelies into tin' sea. 
Several strata of iiifaei'ous foimation, alternaling with older roek like lava, could 
be seen there rising from the rocky bcacdi. One of the most lamiarkahle 
amongst these was a stratum of rounded stom's, Uko large ptdihles, cemented 
by tufa, exactly like those of the jircsent beach, hut at a eo^sidcrahh' elevation 
(about 20 feet) above the high wat<‘r mark, showdiig tliat the suh-mai ine base 
of the Island must have lieen raised siiiee thosi* pehhh.'S had lieim waslu'd by 
the sea. All these strata dipjied outw'ards Irom the emitn* of the Island, paral- 
lel with the external slope of the mieircling wall. It is interest, ing to oliserve 
that this slope continues under the sea level on three sides »>f tlie Island at least, 
at the same incliiiatioii as above* w'ater, wdiieli averages about lid®. This is 
.sliow'ii by the soundings, which exceed 150 f.ithoms at adi^tain'c of a (piarter of 
a mile from tlie shore. 

Judging from wliat w'esawg as I have h(‘r(* attempted to deserihe it, I should 
conclude that the circular valley and its walls constitute tin* crater of a huge 
volcanic cone of sub-marine basis, which had been the vent for lliiid nni'^si's of 
rock, wdien such eruptions took [)laee on a larger scale than in more leeeiit 
times. The smaller cone in the centre of the old crater, corresponding, 
ill its size to the diminished forces of volcanic action, is of recent origin, and 
represents those smaller cones of .still active voleamtos which are usually distin- 
guished as coiie.s of eruption, from the original cones, also called the cones 
of elevation. 

We have it on reconl tliat about GO years ago, the crater of tlio little 
cone was throwing out showers of red-hot stones of several tons w'eight and 
enormous voluims of smoke (Captain Blair’s account, Asiatic Jicscarches, 
1795), and but for tlie isolated position of the volcano preventing its more 
frequent observation, we .should doubtless be able to fix the date of tlie erup- 
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iion that left tlie stroam of lava beliind, which is now filling the valley and it'^ 
outlet into the sea. Since that time it has entered tlie period of decline ol’ 
volcanic activity, without, however, leaving us the assurance that it will not 
some day revive again. 

From haromc trical observations, I deduced the heiglit of the cone by 
Gauss’s formula, allowing for tin* time of the day and the inlliience of the hot 
ground near the summit, to bo about 980 feet, fiom the level of the sea to 
the northern edge of tlio crater. 'I'his height is confirmed by a trigonometri- 
cal measurement of Lieutenant lleathcotc, I. N,, to whom 1 am indebted for 
the communication of his results. 71c visited the Island about four months 
earlier then we did, when ho found the height of the cone 975 feet about the 
level of the sea, and the diameter of the Island 1970 yards, 1.C8 miles North 
and South. 

The few notes I could glean respecting the recent history of the Island, are 
derived from the Island iUelf, from tlie records of the Asiatic Society, and 
from llorshurglh Wo found on a rock in the transverse valley the inscrip- 
tion, “ Gahiihea 1S4G,” showing that since then no alteration has taken place. 
The same oonelusion can be extended farther back to the year 1881 or 1832, judg- 
ing from an accoun^ommunicated to the Asialie Society (Asiatic Society’s Jour- 
nal, Api’il 1832) by l)r J. Adam, whose inlbrmantlanded in the month of iMarcb 
and readied the base of the cone. Jly this exjilicit account, the descriptions of 
the Island in “ Lytdl,”* dated 181*3, and in Jluinboldt’s Cosmos^ both appar- 
ently derived from the same source, must be rectified. The narrator states (in 
“ Lyell”) that the sea filled the circular valley round tlie cone. 

Ilor.shurgh states that in 1803, the vidcano was observed to explode 
regularly every 10 minutes, projecting each time a columu of black smoke, 
perpondieularly, to a great height, “and in the night a fire of considera- 
ble size continued to burn on the cast side of the crater, wliich was then 
in view.” 

The olde.st account ou record is that of Captain Blair, already quoted, 
taken from bis re[)ort of the survey of the Andaman Islands. He must have 
visited the Island about 1790, us far as I am able to conclude from the publica- 
tion in the researclies and the date of his chart of the Andamans, wliich is 
1790. He approached nearly to the base of the cone, which he describes ns tlie 
lowest part of the Lsl ind, very little higher tlian the level of the sea, but be 
does not mention the black stream of lava. The acclivity of the cone he states 
to be 32° 17,' and its height 1,800 feet nearly, which, says he, is also the el*' 
vation of the other parts of the Island. On the other hand, he remark viit 
tlie cone is visible in clear weather at a distance of twelve leagues, which 
would require a height of not more than from 900 to 1,000 feet. I think therc- 
* Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 
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fore that Captain Blair could have taken no accurate measurements!, contentiujj^ 
himself with a rough estimate. If it could be [)roved otherwise, tlie Island 
would have subsided 820 feet since he vi5>ited it. 

Fi om the description in some of these accounts it would appear that tlie 
high vegetation which we found on the e-\ternal slope of the Island, is of (piitc 
recent origin. 

BIr. Adam’s authority (IS31) states as follows : 

“ The summits to the N. E. wore completely smooth and covered 
with ashes ; those to tlie S. W. although partly covered with ashes, also have 
a good many small shrubs over them, witli dry and parched grass growing on 
the surface.” 

He conjectures from thi.s that the eruptions would take i)lace only in 
the S. W. Blonsoon or rainy sc'ason, at whieli time the 8. W. wind would blow 
the dust and ashes on the lulls in the o}>posite din'ction, or N. F. ; such a 
conjecture is hardly admissible on the ground given, it being easier to account 
for the vegetation on the south-western sloi»e by its angle of descent being 
much smaller than that of the north-eastern slope. 

The sulphur on the top of the cone occurs in such quantity in the cracks 
and fissures, often liniiig them to the thickness of more than half an inch, that 
the question naturally arises, whether the sulphur could not be worked with 
advantage. 

Although ill the immediate neighbourhood of the crater, where the fissures 
are numerous, the ground seems to be completely penetrated with sulphur, this 
is not so evident in other parts, only a lew feet lower, where the surface is 
unbroken. There are, however, some reasons which seem to promise that a 
search might be successful. In eruptive cones, like that of Barren Island, there 
is always a central tube, or passage, connecting the vent in the crater with 
the heart of volcanic action in the interior. Jn this tube the sulphur, generally 
in combination with hydrogen, rises in company with the watery vapour, and 
is partly deposited in the fissures and interstices of the earth near the vent, 
the remainder escaping through the apertures. 

If in the present case we admit the sensible heat of the ground of the 
upper third of the cone to be principally due to the condensation of steam, a 
process of which we have abundant evidence in the stream of hot water rushing 
out from underneath the cold lava, it is not improbable that the whole of the 
upper part of the interior of the cone is intersected with spaces and fissures 
filled with steam and sulphurous vapour, these being sufiTiciently near the surface 
to permit the heat to penetrate. It is therefore not unlikely that at a mode- 
rave depth we should find sulphur saturating the volcanic sand that covers 
the outside of the cone. 

I only speak of the outside, as we may conclude from the evidence we have 
8 
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in the rocks of lava in the crater and those bulging out on the side, tliat the 
structure of the cone is supported by solid rock nearly to its summit, the ashes 
covering it only superficially. 

Prom what has been said above, the probability of sulphur being found 
near the surface disposed in such a way as to allow of its being profitably 
exhausted, will depend on the following conditions : 

Mrst . — That the communication of the central canal, through which the 
vapours rise, with its outlets, be effected not through a few large, but through 
many and smaller passages distributed throughout the thickness of the upper 
part of the cone. 

Second . — That some of these passages communicate with the loose cover of 
ashes and stones which envelopes the rocky support of the cone. 

Although I have mentioned some facts which seem to indicate the exist- 
ence of such favorable conditions, and which are moreover strengthened by 
an observation by Captain Campbell, who saw vapour issuing, and sulphur 
being deposited near a rocky shoulder about two-thirds of the height, on the 
eastern descent of the cone, still their presence can only be ascertained satis- 
factorily by experimental digging. 

The Solfatara at Puzuoli, near Naples, is a similar instance of the produc- 
tion of sulphur. It is a crater in which exhalations of watery vapour, sulphur- 
ous acid and hydrochloric acid take })lace, and where sulplmr is also deposited. 
The sulphur is gained there by distilling it out of the sand of the crater, to a 
depth of 10 metres or 32 feet— it becomes too hot lower down— and returning 
the sand, which after 25 or 30 years is again charged with sulphur. The perma- 
nency of the volcano of Barren Island as a source of sulphur would depend on 
the rapidity with which the sulphur would bo replaced after the sand had been 
once exhausted. The time required for this is not necessarily fixed to periods 
of 25 or 30 years. In Iceland, at a similar spot, the sulphur is renewed every 
two or tlirec years. 

If a preliminary experiment should make it appear advantageous to work 
the cone regularly, the material about the apex, after being exhausted of the 
sulphur that is present, could by blasting and other operations be disposed in 
such a way as to direct the jets of vapour in the most convenient manner 
through uncharged portions of ground. If the sulphur should aggregate in 
periods of not too long duration, it would bo possible to carry on the work of 
filling up now ground on one side, and taking away saturated earth on the 
other at the same time, so that after working round the whole circumference, 
the earth that had been first put on, would be ready to be taken away. 

If the periods should prove too long to allow the work permanently to be ^ 
carried on, an interval of time might be allowed to pass, before resuming 
operations. 
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Water for the laboui’ers could always be obtained from the warm spvinij: at 
the entrance of the Island. 

The distilling or melting of sulphur to separate it from adlieront oartli is 
a matter of comparatively little expense or trouble. If the sulphur bo abun- 
dant, it might be effected as in Sicily by using a part of it as fuel. It is not 
necessary to do it on the spot ; it might be done at any place wliere bricks and 
fuel are cheap. 

It is impossible to predict certain and lasting success to an undertaking ot 
this kind, all depending on the quantity of sulphur present and tlie ra])idity 
with which it will be replaced. 

The situation of Barren Island offers every facility for a preliminary trial. 
The near proximity of the Andamans insures a supply of convict labour, tim- 
ber, bricks, and lime. All the wood and iron work required for facilitating 
the transport of loads, up and down the hill, could bo made on the Andamans. 

0. Von Leibio, M. D. 









